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To the Right Hpnourable 



Mr. CHARLES rORK, 



Sir, ' 

T Have the honour to beg your acceptance 
of thefe Papers, though uncertain whe- 

. ■ i 

ther the opinions contained in thena are a^ 
^reeable to yours ; and perhaps afraid that 

$hey are npt, 

* 

To pretend to give up one's fcntiments 
\vi compliit)en( to thole of another, is mean- 
nefs in a man ; b\;t in a friend it is a crime^ 
I am vain the world ihould know, that I 
h^ye tl)is I4O: for n$y apolpgy, in cafe the o- 
pinions I have formed fhould be ib imfortu* 

{late as to differ from your's^ 

Your 



i 



Your depth in the principles pf Uw and 
polity ; your love? of, and tafte in fciencc 
apd letters ; the obIigatto|is I owe you ; and 
above all, that perfonal^aad unaflFedled re- 
fped which I have for you j make me think 
it a duty I owe to you, and to myfelf, ^o de? 
dicate the following Iheets to your naoie. 



A 



» • " N • 



I HAVE the honour to be, with the high- 
eft gratitude and refped. 



Your obliged and 



pbediq^t Servant^ 
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JOHN PALRI^MFtl^ 
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'Vcca/ion i)f the fdbnvit^g Confiderations^ 

N entail, and the reftraints laid upon 

the heirs under it by theperfon who 

creates the entail, are very fepa- 

rate things, a^ merit very different con- 

iiderations. \ 

An entail to laftYor endurance, is no more 
than a private family fettlement, by which 
the ipaker of the entail provides, that a certain 
income (hall ilTue out of his eftate for thq 
fupport of the heirs whom he appoints tq 
fticceed to him, however remote in time or 
in fuccf flion they may arife. It is erroneous 
to call a fettlement of this kind a perpetui-, 
ty : for the entaU ends as foon as the heirs 

A under 




tinder it are at an end ; and in tte pcrtdti 
of the laft heir, the eftate returns to be fuh- 
jedt to the fame regulations of law, which 
take place with refped to other eftateis. 

The reftraintfr pUt updif the tenant in taiF 
fay the will of the entailer, all of. which that 
tecKint is bbXind no obey by taking th^ e- 
ftate, may be as various as the views, ei- 
ther, reafonable ot unrea^fonable,^ of man- 
kind, in projedling to make the income of 
the eftate fectire to the heir. It is only 
where the reftraints are unreafonable. That 
they fhould be prohibited by Istwi as^whea 
the tenant in tail is reftrained from giving, 
:k jointure to his v^ife, from grkntlii^ leafes, 
and fuch like, where both the private and 
public interefls are hurt by the reftraint. 

Such reftraints in the entails of Scotlanci 
are many, and pernicious ; but few men, 
In judging of the polity of this kind of 
fettlement, diftingurfti betwixt entaits them-' 
felves, and the improper conditions coiT-^ 
tained iii them ; and therefore, it is not tor 
be wondered at, that, tsrbile many people 
In Scotland are exceeding fond of, miny are 
equally averfe to this inftitutioii. But to 
deftroy entails, becaute there arc unjuft 

and! 
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^nd unpolitical reflraints in many of them, 
is much the fame, as if a man was to cut 
off his arm, becaufe two or three of his fin- 
gers ached ; let the fingers be healed, the 
arm will remain an ufeful member ; let im- 
proper reflraints in entails be prohibited bv 

law, and entails will perhaps be found, in 

ft 

the prefent fl;ite of Britain, to be a politi- 
cal good. 

A propofal was lately made to the body 
6f lawyers in Scotland^ to take meafures for 
an application to pariiam^nc to arqend the 
Scotch law of entails. 

In confequencc of which, ^ epmmittee 
was uamjsd by them, to frame a bill for 
that purpofCf 

What alterations fhould be made upon 
the law of entails, was not fuggefled to this 
committee, by thofe who appointed it ; on- 
ly the committee were direded, that if the 
• 

Intention of the bill they Ihould frame was 
to deflroy entails, they fhould take care to 
frame it fo, as not to hurt the inter^fts of heiris, 
either in the diredt or collateral line, exifling 
jat the date of pafTxng the flatute to be fought* 
The committee reported a bill to be of- 
f^ered to the judges, counties, and burrows, 

for 
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for their approbation; the general pl^n pf 
which bill was, that the prefent entails 
fhould ceafe with the lives of the pofleflbr^ 
and heirs exifting at the time of the aft ; 
and that, for the future, no entail ftiould 
be made to bind any others than the per- 
fons exifting at the date of making fuch 
entafl. 

The efFedl of the bill *, if pafled into a 
law, would be, that fome of the prefent 

entails 

.. ' • • > 

^ The lnftru(5lion of the body of lawyers to their com-t 
inittee^ to contrive their bill fo^ as not to hurt the interelts 
of the lieirs now exiiling ; and the care taken in the bill 
not to hurt thofe interelts, was political, with regard to the 
public intercft — ^was jufl, with regard to individuals — an4 
was founded on Icgiflativc precedent. — h was peJitica/, loith 
regard to the public interep : for had all the entailed land of 
Scotland heen thrown now, and at once, into the capacity 
of being brought into market, the fuddennefi of the rcvolii- 
tion, and the infallible glut in that market, from the over- 
plus quantity of commo4ity brought into it, would have oc- 
caiioned a mod important and immediate lois, both to. the 
commercial and landed interest of Scotland. — // luas jufl^ 
ivith refpeSi to ini'^viduals : for there is feldom fuch provifion 
jnade in marriage articles, for fecurity of the heir of the 
maiTJage, where the hufband. has his eftate entailed, or is 
immediate heir under one, as is commonly done when the 
cftate is not entailed. Wliere the eftate is entailed, the heir 
of the marriage is deemed fufiicicntly fecure by the entail. 
And therefore^ it is but a ju(l tendernefs to a woman, mar- 
ried to oiie in fuch a (ituation, and a jufl: tendernefs to her 
children^ that; no new fupervenient law ftiould be allowed 

'•■ ' ■ • ■ ' t^ 
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cptails would fall very foon, one half would 
)>e funk in twenty years, and nine tenths of 
them in fifty or fi^ty. ' 

This bill having been lately approved 
by a majority of the body of lawyers, thq 

contents of it have beei) fince printed in 

t • • • • » 

the news-papers, and other public vehicle^ 
pf that fort, by authority, and the attcn? 
pon of the public is called to it. 

The Gentlemen who have made that call, 
hs^ve donq th^ir duty ; for the fubjcd well 
merits all the attention that can foe beftow^ 
cd on- it. Revolutions in the laws of land** 

property, are:- eyer attended with important 

• • ' ' ' . '• 

confequenqes ; and therefore, before they 
are made, it bthoves men well to look for-^ 
ward, and examine whether thefe confer 
l^uences will be good as they wifh, or may 

be 

to bring difappointment upon her and their expedations $ 
thofe expedatioDS, which the law either ought never to have 
countenanced, or ought not to da(h to the ground^ when raiied 
iipon its own faith. — // was founded on legiflative precedeta g 

' for whei> the ftatute of the 7th of Queen Anne^ fubje^ed the 
Scotch entails to the Englifh laws of forfeiture^ there was a 
particular exception made in favour of the ifTue of thofe mar- 

' ried at the time of pafHng the adt: The tendcfnefi of law 
to women who had entered int« marriage with men whol^ : 
eftates were fo feemingly fecure from thofe laws, and to the 
ifTue of thofe women, created, with equal juflice and mercyj 
the exception. 



jbe bad, as they may not foref^e ; and in fp 
doing, their thoughts mnft not be narrowed 
to one objeft, nor fuperficial, nor implicitly 
taken up, but muft comprehend a variety of 
relations, muft be deep, and muft be weigh- 
.ed with independence of thought. 

Upon this occafion, I think it bpth my 
right, and my duty, to give my fentiment? 
,to the public : It is my chance in life to 
^ve a larger intereft in entails than any 
of the other commoners of Scotland have, 
a very few excepted : and I find many men 
of birth j fortune, and good fenfe, who think 
!with regard to them as I do.-r-A train of 
inquiry f I was engaged in fome years a-> 
go, will Ihew, that I had thought on this 
ftibjedl, before the prefent meafure was pro- 
pofed ; refledlipn has fince ponfirmed me in 
the opinion which I then formed : — If \ 
err, njy errors arife not from thinking too 
little, but from having thought perhaps too 
much upon the fubjeft. 

The intention pf t|ie following confiderati- 
pns is, firft to fhew, that the deftru(5lion of 
entails is, in the prefent fituation of Britaioa 
iiot expedient. 

? Hiftory of feudal prppcrty^ 
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And fecofidly, to point out the^^ impfSpSf 
Conditions in entails which ought to be pro-* 
iiibked by law. 

If the principlesr which prbv6 that entails 
to a far greater extent than they yet prevail^ 
^re expedient in Scotland, (hould fhew thatt 
they would be expedient ifhough Teceived tor 
the fame extent in England, I cannot help 
It : the fame principles will zffe&, all nations 
in the fame circum fiancee. But though I 
wiHi to iearoh for truth a& a philofopher, and 
lo aflert it as a man, I have no inclination 
to eitpofe Efiyfelf to the ridieule which at- 
tends ai projeiflor; and therefore, when^ i 
fpeak of the polity, periiap^ proper j63r Eng?* 
land, on this fubjed^, I mean thereby only 
to eftabliflhi my own argumeni; .concerning 
the polity of Scotland. 

G H A P. II. 
Fir/i ddnfequenec of letting Entails die out. 

Allaw proj)o{ed, which is to break in up- 
on the wills of private perfons, and to 
break doWri fafmily-fettlements, (hould neter 
be ado|>te4 by legiflation, except from a ve*' 
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tj^ tinqueftionable expediency } because, titi- 
til fuch fettlements htirt the public intereflr; 
the public has, if I may be parddned the ei^ 
prefiSon^ no juft title to itfeddle in them. It 
ihay be very foolifh in individuals to thiis^k 
bf making their names and families {»rpe^ 
mal, when Providence has deteitnined that 
an names and faniilies OialUiave an end i but; 
if individuals are happy m that imagidati- 
on, die State may very well allow them toi 
tojoy their folly^ fo long as it hurts not the 
State* 

Now, cine of the beft ways to know^ whe- 
ther a particular branch of polity hurts of 
does not hurt a country, is to (examine the 
tonfequences which would follow, if thac 
branch off polity was' cut off. - 

If entails, as propofed by the bill, were 
allowed to die out, I imagine the following 
6oniequences would follow. 

'* Firft confequence: All the land-pro- 
** pefty of Scotland would fink in its 
" folid value,, by v^bich I mean' its 
^* value tipon^a fale." 

The price of land is n^gulated by the' 
quantupi of it in the market^ coQapounded 
with the quantum oi the demand* Buyers 

of 
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buyers of land are like bnyers of any other 
fubjecSl of trafficfe: wrhere there are many 
fellers, there will always be cheap bidders^ 
^he entailed property of Scotland is about a 
ftftb of the Jand-rent ; therefore, aco^i^ding to 
th^ common rules of calculation, ^ jSfth more 
of Und-property (hould fall into the market 
upon thediflblution of entails, than is in it ac 
prefent. But this computation is by far too 
lo\¥ ; rwoft men of entailed eftates, are in ftrait- 
ened circumftances ; becaufe, in thefe days 
of generi^l extravagance, moft of them live 
above tiieir income : the cpnlecjuence is, that 
a greater proportion of entailed lands will 
be offered for fale, to relieve the (traits of 
their proprietors, than othervrife Ihould be 
naturally offered, according to the proporti- 
ons betwixt entailed and unentailed proper- 
ty. There is to be fold at prelent, in the 
county wherp I write *, an hundred thou- 
sand pounds worth of land, and in the other ' 
counties of Scotland, as I have heard, five 
hundred thoufand pounds worth more ; and 
we in Scotland very well know, that there 
is a difficulty to find purchafers every where. 
^ow,. if a quantity of entailed land, larger 
^han ought naturally tcr have beeci expected 

B from 

t Mid-Lothian. 
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' from thq proportions betwixt entailed and 
Tunentailed property, Ihould be thrown into 
^ market already overglutted, is it not plain, 

I . 4 

that it would fink the value of whatever 
ihall be brought into that market ? It would 
take the value of feveral years purchafc out 

» - - • « *■ ■ » 

of every landed man's pocket upon a fale of 
his eftate. 

Merchants obferye, that, if the commo-^ 
dity in market is diminifhcd one-third be- 

neath its mean quantity, it will be nearly 

• - ■ . . -' - . , 

doubled in value; and that, if it is augment-; 

'.■■■« • ' ■ ' 

ed one-third above its mean quantity, it will 

./«■.• . . ■ \ ^ 

fink near one-half in its value; and that, 
by further diminiftiing or augmenting the 
quantity, thefe difpro portions between jthq 
quantity and prices yaftly increafe. To 
be furc' thefe rules will not hold good in the; 
value of that commodity called land, in Bri- 
tain at leaft; but it is felf-evident, that the; 
diflblution of entails will, to a certain extent, 
and that not a fmall one, hurt the value of 

• 4 

all the unentailed land-property of Scotland. 
That many of thofe who are under entails 

' » • • • » 

fliould defire to get rid of their fetters, is not 
to be wondered at: But that men, whofe 
land eftates are not entailed, fhould defire, 
at their own expence, to relieve their entail- 

ed 
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ed Aeighbouts; is difmterefted and hefoic in 
this agii indeed ! 

It is faid, that, if oiir entails were deftroy 
tdj and the lands under them offered to fale^ 
bur lieighbburs in EngUnd would fetid 
mountains of gold to purchafe our eflatesi. 
I believe it is true j for, whenever our lands 
tumble down to twenty-One or twenty-two 
years piirchafe, they will buy them fall e*^ 
nough* But, if the tnbney (hould be there- 
by withdrawn frbm the commerce^ or the 
public funds bf England, the advantage 
would liot be great to England j and, if th« 
EngliQi were to draw the land-r^nts of Scot- 
land^ the idvsintage perhaps would not be 
touch greater to Scotland. 

cii AP. m. 

> - . . 

Second Cmfetjuefice of letting Entails die out. 



!! OEcbND confequence. Money 

KJ would rife in its value, or, in 

" other words, the intercft of 

" money would be heightened* 

One of the greatcft commercial misfor- 
tunes that can befal a nation, is a fall in the 
price of lands j becaufe the low price of land 

is 
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|s always attertdcrf with the Mgh rate 6f xH^ 
tereft. Betwixt thefe two there ts ata itife'*' 
parable connexion : TKey are- Rke twer Bmc- 
ketg drawing water, when th« one finlts thcf 
other mounts. It ha^ been maintained by 
ibme, though very crroneoufly, that xht low- 
ering of intereft does not conftantly raifef 
the price of latid; but no borfy was e'^er fo 
wrong-headed as to doubt, that lb wering the 
price of land,, muft conft'antly raife the inre- 
reft of money. If a man can-^ get one-fifth 
more of land-rent for one thoufand poTi:6ds 
than he ufed formerly t6get, he certainly wilt 
not lend out his one thouiand pattnds, un- 
lefs he is to get one-fifth more at leaft, of 
infereft for it. In England % in the- year 
1.620, hqd fold at twelve years. purchafe;.Ia*^ 
tereft was then at ttnper cent. In the year 
1 670, land fold at near'twenty years purchafe: 
The intereft of moaey was then ikt^ijxiper 
cent. Since that period, the price of land 
has' gradually rifen, and the current rate of 
intereft has as gradually fallen. If deftroy- 
ing entails then will fink the' value of land,- 
the conclufion is dixed, that it muft raife 

the rate of intereft. 

Additional confiderations cofifirm the trutte 

of thi& general conclufion. 

The 

• Sir Jofiah Quid. 



Th« iralup of mofiey, uptaa the feme prin- 
ifciplfeS' m^ th^t of laE«dy. is reg^alated by the 
qjLiantuiaa> which^the lender is ready tc kndf 
Dut^ cdnapqunded with the guf^ntuiia of the 
demaad of the borrower J or, in other \tordsj 
with iiefpe<5l to. this laft, the n^imber and ex- 
£^t of the iifes Whiidb' the borrower ha& for' 
\L Iflttereft of money is high int Great Bri- 
tain,^ telatrvely to foEde other commerciai 
States, of Europe ; becaiafe there are fotit 
gf eat- vents to be fupplied by, and to creattf 
a demand for it, namely, the purchafe of 
knd^ the purchafe of ftocks, thediiSpadohof 
the extra vaganti andtfee ufes of comni«rce: 
through thefe, the fums demanded to be bor- 
rovired c^^^ to exceed the ftims watoted to* 
be lent ; the ^pafequenee muft: be, that' hi 
*irho has money -to give out to ufe, will al* 
l¥ayg be ftirc of a>lfvrge intdreft for it, frorii? 
people who wantit for orie, or; otljer, or per* 
hapS; all ef -thofe purpofes-' But fupf^ofe* 
great part of the land-property of Britai* 
was^ entailed, rn coafcquence of » toleration 
to entail, two of thk){e fources of demand 
would be dimitiifhed,' w. the call for mo* 
ney to purchafe land, arid die c^ll for mo- 
ney to fq\iandef ; becaufe, people would not 
be fond of borrowing money to purchafi 
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lind ait a nigh pric^, ajid cben linder entails 
Cannot fquatnder niore than their annual re- 
venue*' ■ What Would be cdnfequence 6f this 
to the trioney-lender ? The cdnfec^uence would 
be, that his mdney would regof-ge in his 
pdfleffion, and he would be contented td 
take a lefs inter eft for it i becaufe he would 
then halve almbft only the inerchant or th6 
public to apply to, fdr taking it oflFhis hands. 
Thus; both the trader and the State wduld 
borrov^' cheaper thdrl they do at pftefent ; the 
One for the advantage bf the coirirfietcia?^ 
ind the dther for the advantage of the pd-^ 
litical interefts of the nation*. In the very 
fame manner, a fcheme which tends' to in* 
creafe the quantity of land in the raarkett 
fuch aS deftrdying entails, eftlaf ges f wd df 
the foxirces of demand for money; arifing 
from the natural inclinatidti of all liien' ttf 
purchafe land as foon as it becomes' cheap i 
and in thoufands of meri to borfb# 4nd to 
fqtiander, as long as they catn get credit for 
ft/^guinea, or have an acre to mortgage. The 
money-lender marks well the enlargement of 
thefe fources ; he takes advantage of them ; 
he demands more for the life of his money i 
and hi§ demand as foon as made^ muft be 

complied withi 

. - pads 
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FaSs always correfpond to true princfr 
pies: obferve the rate of xntereft, where there 
has been an over-ftock, or under-ftock of 
land, in circulation, Be^in with the firft. 

The intereft of money was as high ii^ 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, as it ever was a? 
any * former period of the Englifh hiftory. 
Yet, in the ordinary courfe of things, it 
ought to have been much lower ; for the na- 
tion had, during her reign, acquired great 
wealth by commerce, by plunder, and by 
the parfimony of the Sovereign ; the Indies 
too had been difcovered, and the filver of 
the one India had not yet found its way, at 
lead to any confiderable extent, into the o^ 
ther ; fo that every thing contributed to have 
lowered the intereft of mcfney. How then 
came it tp be fo high f as tqn per cent* iq 
the end of Elizabeth's reign J Obvioufly, on 

* • - • 

account of the great quantity of land thrown 
lately into market. The entailed lands of 

the 

* I obferve it faid in fome books upoa trade, that the com- 
mon rate of intereft was at loor 12 pir cent, at periods 
prior to Elizabeth's reign. There are indeed a few inftan- 
ccs, where 1 2 per cent* was paid upon prefliag occaiions: But 
I cannot find any authority from Record^ for faying that the 
current' rate of it was ever fo high as ii per cent ^ the' I 
|iave been at a goo^ deal of pains to find it out. 

\ Statute-book^ ^i\no 39. Reg. £li2;abeth. cap. i8« 



I 
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jtfee i^i familips vcre falling: every day i»t^ 
i:9inmprce, ia confeijii^nce of the latitude 
given fay the ftatute of Henry VII. the lands 
of fjje church had been ^ienated by Henry 
VIII. ^pd the lands pf the crown had been 
a^liepatpd by Elizabeth, either to fp^re the bnr-r 
d^ of taxes to her people i pr, to fpare to her? 
felf the burden of asking them. The qpanti- 
ty pf l^d, from thcfe three paufes* in circus 
Jatipn, iJiade an extraordinary dem^n^i fop 
xnpney j and this d^inand Ifept money at ^^ 
unnatural height pf intereft. — It is true, 
ihere w^ ^ fecond dema,nd for money, tQ 
Maintain the efforts of tr^^e and manufi^c- 
tures which were puihed with vigour in this 
Ecign : Similar e®irtg, hpwever, were made 
both in France ^nd Ho^s^nd, at the famg 
period i ai^jd yet thp lepl imcereft of mg«(jy 
in France, in. the reign of Elizabeth's can-? 
lemporary Henry JV- was ordered t^y a^ 
ipdi6l of the ICing tps be fo low as fix and z^ 
^^Tttr percent, and was much lower in Hol- 
land at the fame period in its current race. 

Mark the rate of intereft, on the other 
haAd» where there i% £^n under- ftock of land 
in circulation. Holland is the country in 
t^e worfd., where there is the leaft land, in 
proportion to the numbers of inhabitants, 
and the leait exfrayagance^ in proportion to 

the 
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the health of thofe inhabitants. What are 
the confequcnces of this vacuity in thofe 
twd fdurccs of demand for money ? An im* 
menfe private credit at a lower intcreft than 
in any part of Europe ; and a public credit 
which, within lefs than a century of the e- 
ftabUfhraent of the Dutch commonwealth^ 
was carried to an, amazing height. 

There is yet another ireafon, why the dif- 
folutioQ of enteils would have a tendency 
16 raiife the intereft of money. There are 
two clailes of borrowers j thofe who borrow 
with an intention to turn the money to ac- 
count, and thofe who borrow to fpend it. 
The former may be called the merchants, 
the latter the fpen^thrifts ; and the chief 
of this laft clafs are the gentlemen or the 
landed-men, who, from their habits of plea- 
fure, and ideas of fuperiority, are, in all 
nations, protie to expence., When thefe two 
clafles of men appear (if I may be pardon- 
ed the figure) at the money-market, the 
merchants can give no more for money than 
what the profits of their trade can bear ; 
but the gentlemen or landed-men who want 
to fupply their pleafures, take it at whate- 
ver price they can get it ; and therefore, 
thefe |laft| by their high offers, dillurb the 

C pro- 
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proportion between the rate of intereft znd 
profits upon trade. But the efFedt of en-* 
tails is, to drive from the money-market 
thofe who arc moft apt to raife it : when 
that is done, the intereft of money falls to 
its own natural level. Whereas, if entails 
are diflblved, thofe who quit the money- 
market, with reluctance,' will again crowd 

' into it, and then the intereft of money will 
rife above its natural leveh • 

Now, if it be true, that the iilcreafe of the 
quantity of land-property oflPered for fale, 
tends to heighten the intereft of money: can 
it be thought that fchemes which drag land 
into a glutted market will be of advantage 
to a trading nation like Britain? Trade is a 
trial, or competition, who fhall fell conimo- 
dity eheapeft; and money is the inftrument 
of that competition. Whatever nation has 

' - money cheap, can, c£teris paribus^ always 
iinderfell that nation which has money dear. 
The lownefs of intereft too, not only encou- 
rages thoufands to enter into trade ; but it 
forces thofe who would otherwife live upon 
the intereft of their money, to become trad- 
ers. Many other advantages * to a nation 
follow from it. Look at the progrefe of 
trade the& three hundred years back in Eu- 
rope j 

•# Vid, Sir Jofiah Child. 
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rope ; and it will be found to bear a pro- 
portion exa^, regular, and without any, e- 
ven the minuteft variation, to the rate of the 
intcreft of money. In every nation where 
it has been high, trade has been always low: 
in every, nation where it has been low, trade 
Jias always flouriflied, 

I know it will be faid, the voice of trade 
cries loudly agalnft entails ; and that what 
(he call^ for jcannot be againft her own in- 
tereft. But there is a very folid diftindlion, 
tho' not always attended to, betwixt trading 
men on the one hand, who, by continuing in 
trade are ferving their country ; and monied 
men, on th^s other, who have either l^ft off 
trade, or who have never had any conne<flion 
with trade p the former of whom retaining^ 
and the latter affuming her livery, and both 
counterfeiting her voice, want only to ferve 
themfelves. The voice of trading men, muft 
always be, if they think at all, for the high 
price of landj and ^he low price of money ; 
becaufe by tbefe only, they have the com- 

ft 

mand of money, and at an eafy rate of in- 
tcreft. The voice of monied men indeed, 
will be always for every fcheme which can 
make land cheap and money dear ^ becaufe 

through 
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through thcfc they will be enabled to pur-» 
chafe the one, and lend oat the other, to (o 
much the greater advantage to themfclves* 
But the nation will confider, which of tbefei 
iatcrefts it ought ijioft to attend to ; and if 
the voice of the fornier, fhould by miftak^ 
join itfelf to the clamours of the latter, like; 
a bad hound who yelps and follows, tho* 
he neither fees nor fcents, the confiderate 
will fee the njiftake, tho' the inattentive do 

* -0 

not. 

Another national confideratiou is to be. 
attended to. It is by the lowncfs of intcreft 
that the nation has been enabled to fupport 
debts, and to exert force;, which hav« afto- 
niftied mankind ; and it is by the fame low- 
nefs of int3erell alone, that Ihe |can be pre- 
ferved from feeling the mifchievous efFe<5ls 
of them. Public credit is become an objedt 
to Britain, almofl as important as the inte* 
refts of her commerce : but taxed almoft to 
;:he full, (he can bear with difficulty more, 
taxes ; and tho' the produce of her funds 
will rife With the increafe of her trade, the 
cxpcnces of gvernment, to prote(5t that trade, 
muft rife with them. There is perhaps on- 
ly one certain means, by which Ihc can al* 
^ays b('fecureof again railing h^r millions 

m 
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m the hcmr of need ; and diat is, by fol? 
lowing inch plans of policy, as ivill enable 
her, without violence, to lower the intereft^ 
of money upon her public debts ; becauie 
by that meafure, the produce of the old 
taxes will always pay the intpreft of a large 
additional capital borrowed upon them. JDs 
Wit opened a way for paying fourteen anil- 
lions ^of debt tp the Dutch in twenty on^ 
years by this meafure. Mr. Pelham enlar-» 
ged the powers of the nation without enlar- 
ging the burdens upon individuals, in the 
fame manner. Thefe were great men, and 
circumftances favoured them ; but follow 
fchemes which tend to heighten the value 
of money, and thp meaiure become^ impof^ 
fible, even to the ablefl of minifters, and in 
;he moft fortunate of circumftances. 

At a period when peace has juft been c-f 
ftabiifhed ; when there has been co^queft a- 
broad, and profperity at home j and when 
there is capacity and virtue upon the throncji 
and induftry and oeconomy in adminiftrati- 
pn ; it was to have been expe<5led, that the price 
of flocks fliould h^ve rifen, that is, that the 
price of money fliould have fallen ; but the 
very reverfe has happened j not from acci- 
dent i not from combination ; to impute it 

to 
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tf> the former of thefe, is too fhallow, and tp 
the latter, is too refined a thought ; but fronx 
this obvious and fimple caufe, that there i$ 

» 

a great and unufual demand for money 
from many quarters ; the certain confe- 
quence of which muft be, that the price of 
money miift be high. At fuch a period, to 
create additional demands for money, where 
they do not arife naturally of themfelves, is 
,to add to the dangers and diftrefles of the 
State* If it is an error to think favourably 
of entails at other times ; it is perhaps at 
frefent not altogether inexcufable. 

CHAP. IV, 

Jhird Confequence of letting Entails die out^ 

" nr^HiRD confequence. Money 
-■• would be withdrawn from 
?* commerce to purchafe land 
- and thereby commerce would 
f' be hurt.'^ 

Jf land is chpap in a country, merchants 

yrill withdraw their flocks from trade, and 

'lay them out upon land. If the intereft of 

money is high, they will be flill more apt 

to 
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t6 do fb. No man will trirft to uncertain? 
debtors, and winds and feas, when he finds,* 
that his profits upon land, from the cheap- 
nefs of it^ are nearly equal to the profits up- 
on trade, from the dearnefs of money/ If 
deflroying entails tends to fink the value of 
land, and to raife the value of money, is it 
not obvious, that fuch a meafure muft be 
detrimental to commerce ? The political 
pradlical De fVit, and the philofbphical ab- 
ftradl Locke, equally agree, tha a ch : ad- 
vantage for trade which Holland has over 
other nations, is, that /he has but little land 
to v^ithdraw her traders from commerce. 
Even this little is made lefs by the laws of 
that country, which partly create incapaci^ 
ties in people to difinherit their children be- 
yond a certain extent, 'partly allow it to be 
locked up by Jidei commijfa, arid partly fo* 
load it with taxes, that nobody will buy it. 
Tyre, Athens, Corinth, Rhodes, Marfeille^, 
Carthage, Venice, Genoa, Holland, Ham- 
burgh, Dantzick, are examples which prove', 
that trade thrives mofl where there is leaft 
land belonging to a trading people. The 
Commerce! of France, is chiefly carried on 
by Huguenots, and of Ireland by Roman 
Catholkki \ merely on account of their in- 

capa- 
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opacities ta hold land-property, or at leaft 
to hold it to advantage. The example of 
the Jews, in all modem natidns and ages,' 
fhows, that money prdperty is aGcumulated^ 
juft in proportion as thofe in purfitit of it 
are removed from connection v^ith the, pro- 
petty of land. 

If there u a people on earth (landing ini 
iieed of, and wifhing for an ejfitenfion of her 
fcomtrierce, who ought to refleft on thofe ex-^ 
amples, it is the l^otch ; becaufe it is the 
rage of the national charaCier to ran to the 
purchafe of land at home, as foon as they 
can get a little money wherewithal to do it. 
A Dutchiflfan does not think of quitting 
trade, till he has made an eftate for every 
child ; and does not quit it even then : siti 
Englifhmari does not retire from it, till he 
he has made an eftaite for his eldeft fon at 
icaft: but a Scotchman in Scotland runs 
from trade to the country, as ibon as he has 
made a miferable pittance for himfelf. Is this 
laft a country in which lavf s ihoiild be contri- 
ved to invite and to pulh traders out of their 
•way, when they are too apt of themfelves 
to go aftray? Coald the laws of Scotland, 
Kke thofe of the antient Egyptians, deter- 
mine the profeiEons of the fubjoft, it would 

be 
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t)e better that the trading part of our coun- 
trymen were obliged to continue in trade 
from father to fon ; as the Venetians and 
Genoefe once did, and as the Hollanders 
flill do. 

Money* withdrawn from trade to land, 
tho' not loft in itfelf, is yet loft to trade ; it* 
finds its way very flowly back from the 
B€w hands that receive it, into its former 
bufy regions: for very * few people fell 
their lands to turn merchants ; almoft none 
fell but to pay debt, or to run into it. 

Now, when our trade once begins to go 
away, our wealth will foon, very foon, fol- 
low: and then all of ^;^hat Mr. Locke calls 

Our contrivance among ourfelves, and 

fhuffling the little money we have fronx 
•* one another's hands," will not bring it 

D back, 

♦ Hear Mr. Locke upon this head : '' If art or chance has 
f^ made it fafhionablc for men to live beyond their ellates^ 
f* debts will cpcreafe and multiply and draw with thcip, fir/l, 
'^* neccffity of incumbering, and then felling their ellates.** 
^ I thivk there is (carce one in an hundred that thinks of iell- 
^' ing his patrimony, till mortgages have pretty well eat in- 
*' to the freehold ; and the weight of growing debts force a 
:^f maii,[wbether he will or no, out of his po(Ie(fions. When 
*^ almoft is there ever a clear and unincumbered eftate fet to 
'' fell ? ^Tis feldom a thriving man turns his land into moneys 
** to 7nake the greater advantage : The examples of it are fo 
f rare, that they are Icarce of any confideration in the nuni-» 
fj bcr pf fcller$."r Uocke's conftderatians^ p. 27. 
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back. The fine word, circuiatian. will not 
arreft wealth ix\ its retreat from a country 
whofe commerce is injure^ in the defertioa 
of her belt friends* The money at a gaming- 
table is conftantly circulating ; for it is tum- 
bled up and down, and chs^pges its mailer 
at every throw of a dye ; yet for all this, it 
lies perfeftly flill as to the public; and juft 
in the fame manner the circulatioq of lan4 
from onQ landed bankrupt ^o sM^other, may 
enrich or impoverifh individual? in thcir< 
turns, but will never recover or r^ain onq 
farthing of the nation's ftock of wealth, when 
trade, is gone, or going from it. Nor wil^ 
the frequency of the transfer add, as is vain- 
ly imagined, even to the improvement of 
lands. Circulation of land will no more add 
to its improvement, fhan circulating a rou- 
leau of guineas will add to their weight j for 
to make improvements in a, foil and climatet 
like ours, national wealth is required^ and 
to confuine or export the produce of them, 
national commerce is equally neceilkry. 

GHAP. 
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C H A P. V. 

. Fourth Confequence of letting Entails die out^ 

iuRTH confequence. fexpbrta- 
tions would decreafe, and homd- 

** confum^tida and iatpdirtatidnis iii- 

" creafc;" 

Befbre tracing the ch^iii of caufes and ef^ 
fedls which lead to this confequence, I beg 
leave to lay down a pbfitidii, the connedidii 
bf which with the i-efiedlions that arc to fol*- 
low it, Will be, I ^diatter myfelf, riot difficult 
to be Jeen. 

A man whb haS a lahd-ieftdte of j^. tooa 
a year riot entailed, may fpend betwixt 
£. 2o,ooo, and £. 30,006 within the com** 
pafs of a year, in wade, or even in the.changc 
bf modes; but a man who has j^. iooo^a 
year entailed, (Cannot fpend much more than 
his £. 1 000 within that fpace ; bbcaufe na 
body will give him credit for much mor6* 

SECT. i. 

Mj/chiev^ effiiis hfa di^patian that is deful^ 

tory. 

There are three great claffes of people in 
tvery extcnfive nation \ the indiillrious, who 

raife 
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raife all. the necefTaries and luxi^ries of life;- 
the luxurious, who confurae part of the pro- 
dtfcfe of the induftry of the fcTrmer; and tlie 
merchants, who, among their othdr employ-- 
menft^, export tl^e remainder of wliat is not 
confumed by the two former clalTes. Thus, 
the produce of the induftry of the firft of 
thefe clafles, is either confumed at home, or 
exported abroad. When it is expbrted, Onr 
induftrious are maintained by our neighs 
bours; when it itf confutned at home', they 
ari^ maintained by ourfelves : in the firft of 
thefe cafes, the induftry of the poor makes 
the nation rich ; in the laft of them, it on-^ 
ly makes the nation luxurit>us at firft, and 
poor in the enfd. 

Confeqiiences in' the morat and politica^, 
are as abfoliite as iii the natural world : the 
di{i!]>ation of private fortunes is attended 
with excefs in home confumption. And 
there ate three fteps marked and prectfe, 
which, in the indulgence' of this^ diffipatidn^ 
lead, through the prodigality of individu- 
als, to national poverty. 

I. The articles produced^ by the induftry 
and ingenuity of the artifan, for the ufe of 
jthe luxurious confumer at home, are expen- 
£v^ md the wages of thofe who furnifh 

thcna 
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ttiem are high; articles exported, on thfe 
contrary, whether rough materials or manu^ 
fadlured are cheap, and th« wages of thofb 
who furnilh them are low: the reafon is, that 
the luxurious part of our people being wealthi- 
er and more prodigal than thofe of other na- 
tions, will have, their pleafures at any price; 
whereas foreigners will only take your com*- 
modities at their own ; that is, at a price 
lower than they can get them- elfewhere, or 
furnifh them themfelves. Compare the wa*- 
ges of thofe who adminifter to the pleafures 
of the luxurious, that is, to their confiimp- 
tion of fuperfluity in furniture, equipage^ 
drefs, the table, perfonal fervice, toys ufeful 
and ufekfs, 6*^. &c* with the wages of thofe 
who are employed in preparing the three 
great articles of Britifli export, corn, cloth, 
and iron-ware;' and yoa will fee a very ftri- 
king difiFerence. But in a rich ftate, the rich 
are not more infatiable in their demands for 
the work of the poor to fupply their artifici- 
al wants,- than the poor are infatiable for the 
wealth of the rich to fupply their natural 
ones : they invent^ improve upon, vary, and 
refine in a thoufand arts,^ ta catch andfecuro 
the tafte of the fuperior clafs of the nation* 
Among the members of chis clafs^ there ari^ 

fes 
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fes no€ only an additional dematid, bllt i 
competition for the produce of intiuftry add 
ingenuity ; and the certain confequence of 
competition in this, as in every other thirig; 
id, to raife ftill higher the wages of thofe em- 
ployed in gratifying the Competitors. The 
artifans, formerly bulled at cheap wages iri 
fumifhirig commodities for eiportatidn, noW 
tither turn themfelves to the mdre lucrative 
fetnployment of admiriiftring to the luxuries 
4 df their own countrymen, or infift for high-* 
fer wages if they continue in theil" old ones : 
thus the prices of kbour arid height of pro- 
fits, arid conlequently the values of com- 
modity, rife from clafs to claft, and from 
tank to rank, through all the induftriousf 
dafles and ra.nks of thie kingdom'. But there 
is nothing €6 difficult as to bring wages and 
profits down again, when they ^ are once 
toounted up: a common man fpends* all hin 
days earnings; whatever they are, more re- 
gularly than a gentleman doed th6^ rents of 
his cftate ; and if his wages are high, cre-^ 
iteS. artificial wants for himfelf as well as the' 
6ther : thefe he confounds with his necefla?-' 
iy wants, and if you afterwards attempt tor 
rednce him fo low that he cannot grarify 
&emy he is not able to fail! ba<:k to a more 

fimple 
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fifppla wiiy of Uving^.but tbmk$ ypu b(^V9 
ftruck off fo niucb from the very mean$ q| 
|iis exifteace. And in the very fame maa- 
aer, the clafs abqve him live up to their pro? 
fits} they put the expence of their living a£( 
it were to the account of the prime coft of 
the commodity in which they deal, and whei]^ 
their profits are diminiflied, they cry^ puij 
imd believe tha? their fortune? are ruined. 
NaWf when the competition qf the luxuri? 
pus \n hpme-confumptipn is great^ that ^ 
when the diflipatipn pf private fprtunes is 
frequent/ and whent the wages qf one part 
pf thp induitriqus, and the profits of mi 
pther are mucli raifpd, ths^t ig, when the 
price of commodijty is heightened^ it is ob-» 
yio^^y expprtatipns muft decreafe* Twq 
reafo43s make this cqniequence infallible; one 
is, that the piiq^ of commodities being rai** 
fed, foreigners, who bought dieni only be* 
caufe they werq'cheap, v^ill not buy them now 
that they are dear } . but will find them elfe? 
TRrlicre, or furpiflx them themfclvest The or 
ther is, that the excefs of hcane-confumptiT 
pa is, to a certain degree, a diminution of 
the fund for exportation. Whatever of tho 
produce pf the induftry or ingenuity of th^ 
fkrtiian is thrown away at home^ either ii^ 

wafto 
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wafte, or in the change of modes to exee(^^ 
is jutt fo much loft to exportation ; and the 
quantum of this in a nation, wealthy an^ 
prodigal like the Britifii, will be nearly in 
proportion to the means of extravagance of 
her inhabitants, and to the indulgence in it, 
which the contrivance of her laws gives la- 
titude to.' 

The firft effedl then of the indulgence of 
the diffipation of private fortunes, is, that 
whilft it fpurs on excefs in home-confumpti- 
on of fuperfluities, it checks exportation. 

11. But the mifchief arifing from that uut 
limited diffipation, does not flop here. The 
very fame caufes which made exportations to 
decreafe, will make importations to increafe} 
for, in the jirjl place, when the wages of 
workmen, the profits of merchants, and the 
prices of commodities rife too high at home, 
foreigners fall to work abroad; they aflbrd 
the produce of induttry and ingenuity cheap- 
er than we can ; and they fupply us, on our 
own terms, with thofe very comriiodities 
with which we had formerly fupplied th^m 
upon theirs. In thc/econd place, that profu- 
fion, which at firft was chiefly employed in 
the confumption of the produce of the in- 
duftry of our own people, is next employed 
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in the cdnfiimption of the produce of the 
Indtiftry of other nations: the tafte for home- 
JuxurieS will foon be extended into a tiaftc 
for foreign ones: thefe laft will even be look- 
ed on as neceiSaries ; stnd thfe faitie habits of 
fexpence which led rneii into excefles in iJieir 
demands, fdr articles of the former kind^ 
will make them riifh into excels in thtir de- 
bands f6f articles of the latter. 

The fecond eftedi then, of the indulgence 
bf the diffipation of private fortunes is, to 
increaft importation as well ad bbme-cbn* 
Jiimptida. 

A n^ioh in theJ^ cii*cumftanc€d is in a- 
gallopijQg cbnfumption; Fctt* the afiairs of a 
nation arcj in this refp#£l, like the affairs <^ 
a privatfe man t if a private man Ipends (ive- 
ry year ilibre than his incocHie, he will, in a' 
feertaio ntimbeir of yeslrd, become a beggar ; 
and a trading nation ^hieh confumes ar 
home more of its o^n than it dught; and 
\vhich kttpof ts froth fbreign countries, an- 
huaHy and conftantly, a great deal more 
than^ it ejtports tb t&iiti^, will fbontr or la«» 
teir be in no better condition. 

HIi Bifrt the laft, a&d^moft fatal^effea (Hll- 
remakis behind. Wlieii a nation, in this fi-^ 
tuadiOBr I have d«ft:ribed, engages ia wars^ 
f E which 
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which every nation muft do fbmetii»es, (lie 
muft borrow money to fuppport them. Thtf 
debt fo contracted, or the intereft of it can-' 
only be paid- by taxes. Thefe, at lead to a^* 
ny confiderable extent, can only be furnifti-' 
ed by trade: but the funds of trade, and 
confequently the produce of taxes, muft di- 
minifti, when the imports exceed the ex- 
ports ; becaufe it is only the excefs of the 
latter DVisF the former, which fupporis trade, 
OP fupplies money. But new wars arife^ 
perhaps diftrefs; fhe muft again- borrow, at 
a time when Ihe is leaft able to pay, and is^ 
leaft trufted, which will raife the rate of in- 
tereft both to the public, and to private per-^ 
£>ns; ^4id again lay on neW taxes, at a* time 
wh«n her people, hardly able to pay their 
old tajtesy are quite unable to bear new ones*- 
Th« induftrious poor, -in liich a ftate, will 
either become quite difpirited, fiiik,» and 
wopjc none at all ; or,- if they ftruggle a while 
with their miieries, they, and the mfsrchants 
who buy from them, ftiuft add tbe price of 
the t«rxe5> which both will pay, to the price 
of the manufacture itfelf ; aijd this will raife 
the value of commioditie? fo high> as* not 
only to bar the little exportation^ that re^ 
maincd } but open the gates of importation fo 

wide, 
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wide, that foreigners will, in time, pafs them 
l>y, finding no ability within to give a rea- 
fonable equivalent for what they ufed for- 
merly to import. 

The laft efFedt then of the diflipation of 
private fortunes, and of legal indulgence in 
that diffipation, is, niifery at home from 
the weiglit of taxes, and impotency abroad 
from the deficiencies of funds, and the in- 
i:umbrance of debts. 

Moft trading nations lofe their vigour 
from not making fufficient provifion againfl: 
this natural progrefs of things. Spain, from 
not doing fo, has been emaciated for ages: -the 
great wealth which flie drew from her Euro- 
pean dominions, and from the Indies, fpur- 
red on, in the fixteenth century, all the in* 
duftry of her people ; the produce of that in- 
duftry found proportionable vents ; much 
of it was confumed at home, much of it 
exported abroad j her * wool particularly, 
inftead of enriching other nations, was work- 
ed up at home during the reign of Charles 
V. and Philip II. for the ufe not only of 
Spain, but of France, and othet neighbour- 
ing countries, ai^d of America j three cities, 

Seville 

# GuiccUrdin-«T>^aty of Madrid, Faedcra, torn. 14* Ufiarcz. 

[Illoa. 
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Seville *, Tpkdp smd Granada, ^lonc, con-? 
tained 40.000 yroolleo and Alk lopms : — And 
Spain floi|rii}ied. B\x% in 9 Utile, ;h« vaft 
wealth and extravagance of individuals^ cal- 
led for all thq produce of that indui^ry, foe 
the gratifications of home-conromption. ThQ 
ilate and fumptuoufaefs of the Spanifh granr 
dees, gave the tone to the n^anners of the 
nobility and courtiers of the reft qf Europe 
for half a century, who imitated their ftate, 
altho* they coi^ld not imitate their expence. 
One inftance qf their extravagance may fuf- 
^ce« Jt was the f cuftom in great entertain- 
ments, that the mailer of the houfe divided 
fDOUMig his guefts, ^ho did not play, thq 
money which he had won from thofe whq 
fiid. The confequence of all this prodigali- 
<;y was, that little of the produce of the 
jjxome-induftry was exported, and thereby 
one great fource of wealth ceafed. Another 
f:onfequence was, that the wealth pf the In** 
dies paflcd only rapidly through Spain, tq 
purchaie the produce of the induftry of o^ 
ther nations, for the ufe of hfjr and her do- 
minions, and thereby one gr«at fqurce of 
poverty was opened : Pililip II. with all tht 

wealtl^ 

j^ V$kmrc hift^ ^nmrfilU^ Um. v. ehaf. dxxiik 



fvptich of the Indies, made a public baok-" 
Fuptcy; Philip IV* coiaed copper, becaufe 
he had no filver to coin, Taxe$ vipoa manut 
failure f^fe fo high, d^at foioie ^ Spaniih 
writers of good authority, a0ert it is the in^ 
tereft of feveral ^nds of jSpanifh mai^ufact 
turers to fit idle. Prices and profits roie fb 
Iwgh t, that foreigners cquld carry off thd 
woidl of Spain to their owq countries,^ work 
it up there, return it in cloth to Spain, and 
afford it cheaper to her inhabitants than thejr 
could work it up for themfelves ; and home* 
ponfumption and imports increafing, while 
(exports were decfeafing, — Spain ce^ed tp 
fiouriih, 

France, in the reign of her boafted mo^ 
aarch, faw both the rife i|nd almofl: the fal| 
pf prosperity, in this gradation of humai^ 
affairs* She had not the wealth of the In* 
dies, like Spain, to fet the induflry of her 
people on a fu4den in mcftigo ; but ihe had 
the magnifi.cence and extravags^nce of a 
young moxiarchy whofe ei^ample had the; 
i&me influence over the manner9 of his fub-* 
jeiSls, as the laws of other fupreme poweri 
)iave over theirs i and this operated the fame 

efiedt; 

• •..^ UUot, chap, lit 
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cffedl: For, whenever wealth diffipates, wbe^ 
ther coming from the Indies, or fron^ the 
ruins of the rich, induftry of one kind or 
another will fpring forwards to furnifh to its 
defires-- Lewis XIV. encouraged the extra- 
vagance, from temper and paffion ; but Col-f 
bert, from principle, encouraged the indu- 
ftry which was to fupply the demands of 
that extravagance, and which would others- 
ways have been fupplied from other coun^^ 
tries to the impoverjfhment of his own. E^ 
very project in the arts of induftry was pro*- 
teemed by the prince and his minifter, and 
aflifted by the genius of a nation which they 
had modelled on their own. .The confer 
quence was, induftry everted all her powers, 
Ihe raifed more- than the home-demand calr 
led for; and a foreign exportation bearing a 
large proportion to the home-con (umption 
took place. France was then at her acme 
of profperity in Europe. But Lewis ftopt 
not the extravagance where he fhould have 
done it; and which if he had done, thehome- 
confumption would have decreafed, and the 
foreign exportation increafed. On the con- 
trary, he was extravagant himfelf, and, with 
the .exception of one or two periods of di-*' 
ftrefs, continued extravagance in his people to 

the 
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fteend. The lage.Golbert died too loiig^ 
before his mafter'< the point wa$ r^t marked 
where the' fliow of exportation- ftopt, and the 
ebb began. The dohfequence was, that tha 
home-cofifumption qontirmed toinereafe be- 
yood its due.propoFt|oi*r his people fubfiftedf 
by ruining and plundering" one an^otber, inr 
ft^ad of making g^in of their neighbours y 
the fovereign contrswfled * above four milli- 
ards' of prefent French mon6y, <jf debts^ 
the inferior claffes of the fubje^ts, over- 
whelmed with the burdens of- taxes, whichr 
they were willing but unable to bear, funb 
tmdet the weight ; and France, in the year 
1 7 1.5:, was no lon^r' w|\at fhe had been be-^ 
twixt: the years 1^70 and 1680. 

The infults oflfered by the Dutch mini-*: 
fters'f to Lewis XIV. in his attempts to treat 
with theip in the year 1709 y the little cere- 
mony obferved by the Englifh ambalTador §1 
totheKegent of France; and by the Englifh 
to the Spaniards, ever fince the beginning 
of the prefent century, fhew to what a cru-' 
el degree of humiliation ar nation is reduced,* 
vhofe nobility and gentry have been indul-» 
gied in the habits of dii&pating.their fortunes y 

whof^ 

• Siec/e de Louis XIV. chap, ^o, 

-f Siec/e ifeLouhXtV. chit^. 2t^ " '* 

I Earl of Stain 
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who{^ ibeitiliahts are kiigmfhlng frbnv ik6 
decreafe in exportation ; ^hofe artifans are 
toverwhekned with taxes ; and whofe ftipreffl^ 
power is incumbered with debts. 

th every nation where tiiere is a danger df 
the imports exceeding the exports, tbefe con* 
iequences, ft6m the ex<:efs of home-cdnfump^ 
tion^ ar<^ palpable; KationS fee thein^^ an^ 
provide againft them. Sumptuary liws arel 
enacted by fonie: Vairi attempt! No litws^ 
of this kind can bind the i*ealthy or the 
jpowerful; Prohibitions 6f the idiportatiofit 
6f certain articles, or duties dri them fo bigit 
is to amount to a prohibition^ are made dfd 
of by others. Btit this is equally Vaib: 
t^rohibitions^ and excels of duties^ a^e iii 
tnbft nations only premiums to fmugglirig,^ 
and infure its fuccefs : Nor caii they at ail 
fake valid efief)- in a nation like this/ whichr 
bfien runs into a tafte^ merely becaufe it 16 
k forbidden one, and confiders reftraints 6rt 
Its vices as reftraints on its liberties. A fpi- 
fit of oecondmy in the individuals of a trai-- 
ding nation,^ may maintain a fuperidrity of 
^port ovet import for a wlnle^ as happens 
in Holland; but this fpirtt is accidental^ 
government cannot command it^ and its 
duration is imc^ittaiu^ There is but one 

way 
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teay td reftrain the extravagance of the lux- 
urious portion of a trading people, which 
is, to allow them to reftrain themfelves. 
Permit men by law to entail their eftates, 
and tne check will arife from the i^eople it- 
ielf. There is no other way, by which the 
extravagant may be compelled to be frugal,; 
and yet their rulers efcape the imputatipn df 

compulfiori *. 

F SECt^ 

♦ Hear tbc fentimcntsof Mr.£or^tf and of Sip U^iUia^AT'emple^ 
iipon l^he confeqtiences of unreftrained 6xpence in the indivi^ 
duals of a trading people. *^ A kingdom grows lich or poor^ 
** juft as a farnicr doth, and no dth^fwife* Let us fuppolcr. 
" the whole ifle of Portl^uid one farm ; and that the owner> 
*' be&des what ferves hi^ family, carries to naarkct to Wey*- 
** mouth and Ddrcheller, ^<r. Cattle^ Corn, Butter, Ghcefe^ 
^* Wool or Cloth, Lead or Tin, all commodities produced 
^' and wrought within his farm of Portland, to the valuta 
*^ of a thoufand pounds yearly ; and for this brings home in 
*< Salti. Wine, Oil, Spice, Linen find Silks, to the value oP 
** nine bundled pounds, and the Ti^malniHg hundred pounda) 
** in mdney. 'Tid evident he grows every year a hundred 
i< pouiid^ rlclier, and (b at the end bf ten years will havG* 
« clearly gbt a thdufand' pounds.* If t^ owner be a better 
^' kiA^d, aiitd contesting himfelf wttfi bis native common 
^/ ditie% buy lefs- Wine, Spice, and Stlk at market^ and ih. 
*f btibg home 6ve hundred pounds in money yearly, indead 
^^oi^.a thoulaiKl pounds^ at the end of ten year's, he- will 
^' have ive nhouiaad pounds by him^ and be ib m jch richer, 
^ He dies, and his fian iiicoeeds, a falhionable yonog gentle*^ 
^ mali^ tiMt cannot dine without Champagite and Burgun** 
" dy^^ noc deep but in a damaflc bed, whoie wHe mufl fpread 
^ a ioog train ©f bro<^dey and his children be always in the 
^ netreflf French cut and (lufF. He, being come to tlie eftate» 
^ kteps oa a ^ry bufy family -, die narkcts are weekly £re>> 
- , " ^ucntcd 
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Obje£}ions from the intcrejis of the indufriouJ 

poor confidered. 

It may be thought, that the" hands of 
toany of our induftrious will be thrown^ 
idle,' by this check upon the expetaces of the 

luxurious.' 

*' quented, and the commodities of his farm carried out,* ana 
'' fold as fdrmerly, but the returns are made fomething diP** 
*' ferent ; the faftiionable way of eating, drinking, furni- 
ture and clothilig for himfelf and family, requires more 
digaf, ahd fpice, wine and frdit, filk and ribbons, than in" 
'^ his Fatlier's time ; fb that, inftead of nine hundred pounds 
^* per anmimy he now brings home of conCim able com mo- 
*' dities to the valud of eleven hundred pounds yearly. What 
" Gomes' of this ? he lives ih fplendcr, *tis true, but this un*' 
** avoidably carries away the money his Father, got, and he 
*' is every year a hundred pounds poorer. To his expertces: 
*' beyofid his income, add debauchery, idltfnefi, and quarrels' - 
*^ amotigfthis fervants, whereby his manufiidlures are diiturb- 
'* ed, and hiy bufmefs negledled; and a- general diforder' 
** and confuGon through his whole family and farm. This' 
" will tumble him down the hill the fafter, and the flock 
** which the induftry, frugality, and goo^ order of his Fa-* 
**' ther had laid up, will be cjuickly brought to an end, and* 
« he faft in prifon. A farm and a kingdom differ no more' 
^ than as a greater and a lefs. We may trade ^ and he bu^' 
^ fyj a?id grow poor by it, wilefs we regulate our expences, 
" If to this we arc idle, negligent, difhonefl:, maliciofus^ 
** and diflurb the Ibbcr and indudrious ih their bufineis, let' 
<^ it be upon what pretence it will, we (hall ruin the falter."'" 
*— [/.oci^V confideratidns .] Sir WiUiam Temple fpeaking of 
4he frugality of the Dutch, fays, " It will thence appear, 
^^ that fome of our maxims' arc not fo certain as they are* 
*^ current in our common politics : as. That example and en^* 
^* C9uragemcnt of excefs o[ luxury^ if , employed in tbi cm^ 
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l*i']^urioiis. The objedion is important, let 
Jthe truth of it be tried. 

A nation which has a great interior, but 
po exterior commerce, like ibme of the Eafk- 
€rn nations, muft diffipate and circulate, 
becaufe a ftagnation of expenec would be 
attended with a ftagnation of work, and 
thereby the induftrious would want employ- 
pcient and bread ; in which cafe they would 
cither die out in filent mifery, or burft forth 
into open civil diflenfion j but where a na- 
tion has a vent for the produce of her in- 
duftry in exportation, there is no fear that 
her artifans will want empjovment, as long 
as they can afford their work cheap. Will 
©ur exportations to foreigners diminifh, be- 
caufe our people, living in a more frugal 
Planner, are enabled to furnifh their exported 

cona^ 

f* fumption ofnaths commodities, is of advaftfage to tr^e, 1% 
*' may be fo to that which impoverilhes, but not io to that 
f^ which enriches a country. It is indeed lefs prejudicial, if 
^^ it lies in native, than if in foreign vf^x^ ; but the hi4«> 
** mour of luxury and expcnce canno^ flop at certain bounds : 
. f^ what begins in native will proceed in foreign commodi- 
** ties ; and tho' the px(imp(e run among idle perfons, yet; 
" the imitation will run in all degrees, even of thole men 
f* by whofe indnftry the nation fubfifts. And befides, the 
^' more of our own we fpend, the lefs we fhall haye to fcncj 
** abroad ; and fo it will come to pal's, tl^at while we drive 
^' a vaft trade, yej:, by buying much more than we fell, we 
ij 0iall foon come to be ^Qox^-^'-^Ohfervations on HoUand^ 
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commodities at a more frugal price? On the 
contrary, prodigality at home, is always at- 
tended with dearnefg of labour and commq- 
(iity ; ^nd deartiefs in thefe, is the very hear 
vieft of all loads upon exportation. What 
throws hands idle, is not a regular, known^ 
progreflive demand, but a defukory, un- 
known demand, that is fometimes progref^ 
five^ and fometimes retrograde j to fupply 
which the induftrious furniih too much one 
year, when their goods hang on hand» and 
too little another, when their quftomers gq 
elfewhere. As long as the diffipation of pri- 
vate fortune? is allowed and encouraged, it 
is impoflible that the quantum of the der 
mand for home-confumption can be known ; 
becaufe it depends on caprice, on fafhion^ 
^nd fometimes on a national frenzy of ex-r 
pence, fuch as feized Rome during the dq- 
ftrudlion, and immediately after the deftruc- 
tion of the republic. But it is not difficult 

for merchants to know the extent to which 

f . . ., .... ... 

they may prepare their fupplies for the fpreign 
demand ; beicaufe i% depends entirely upon 
jnotives of intereft ; when prices and pro- 
fits at home are high, it will be low ; and, 
in proportion to the lownefs of thefe, it may 

be almoft infinite, or at leaft, fuch as the 

mer-^ 
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nwf ch^ts need have no fear of over--ftock? 
iog. Laws cqptrived to check the diflipati-r 
pn pf private fortunes in any fet of men» 
are ccmtrivances to afcertain the quantuin 
pf the demand, for the produce of the ia- 
duftry called for at home by fuch men ; be-? 
caiafe they reduce them to fpend only thcit 
jimnual income, or a little ipore i and the 
extent of thisj it is aot difficult for mer- 
chants, pr for a State to find put. The con- 
fequence is, that the demand and fupply at 
home being evea, prices will proceed on 
Jcnown principles; and therefore will be e* 
quable, and will be low. But the demandsf 
pf the luxurious ^t home, are defultory and 
limited, whereas the demands of foreigners 
are ileady and unlimited, as long as you cai| 
^ttach them, by the furefl: of all human ac* 
fitchments, their own intereft* And therer 
fore the induftrious will find themfelves, 
like the Dutch, compenfated for the dimi^ 
nution of their profits, by the fuf'enefs of 
them, and by the extent of their foreign 
dealings. 

But, in the next place, if it fhpuld hap^ 
pen, which never will as long as prices arc 
low, that foreigners fliould call for fbme* 
^bat fewer, of pur commodities^ becaufe we 

caU 
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call for fewer of theirs ; we have a vaK veiir^ 
and progreffive in its vaftnefsy. in our owq, 
Colonies. Thp Colonies we formerly had^ 
have been extending for ages in an uniform, 
uninterrupted, and fpeedy gradation, in theip 
demands for the produce of European indu' 
ftry; njore Colonies are now added to them; 
and thefe too muft extend from natural 
caufes which never fnil, in the fame uni-r 
form, uninterrupted, and fpeedy gradatioa 
in their demands for the fame produce. 

The increase of demftnd for the produce 
of the induftry of a nation, is the founda*' 
tion of opulence j a ftoppage in it is the firft 
prognoftic of impending ruin : and there- 
fore, it is the duty of government, to make 
preparations for the colony-fupply, and to 
take care that the progrefs of it keep equal 
pace with the progrefs of the colony-demand. 
Jf this is negledled, Britain muft fupply it, 
with the commodities of other European na- 
tions, and not with her own : In this cafei 
onlyfotne of the Britifli fubjeds will have on* 
ly the profits of the fadlor who receives a 
commiflion, purchafes, and tranfports. The 
lately acquired French and Spanifti dominir 
ons may ftill be fupplied with the commodi'*' 
lies of France, and in time perhaps of Spain ; 

^a4 
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ind vfe fliall have all the expence of fupporit- 
ing them while their original proprietors 
<vill have all the benefits of their former 
Connedlion with them, A wife reafon for 
preferring acqulfitions irt French North A- 
merica, to acquificions in the French Weft* 
Indies, at the late peace, was, that it was' 
impoflible for Britain to be reaxly at once/ 
with her own m^nufacflures, to have fapplied 
the demands of Colonies already fully fet- 
tled ; for there is no getting mannfatSiures 
in a mt)ment, in a country where every one 
is employed ; whereas fhc had it in her 
power, to gather, and to enlarge preparati- 
ons^ for the fupply of colonies, that were 
gradually enlarging. Now, every check up- 
on homeconfumption, is a fund for fupply 
irig this immeafurable, external, colony-de- 
mand. The demand is progreffivej th« fup- 
ply ought to be progrefllve too : if merf 
were allowed to entail their eftates for en- 
durance in Britain, they would entail ihovik 
only by degrees ; and every new entail is a» 
reftraint upon the difBpation of one family 
at leaft, and fo far operates an extenfion of 
the fund for the fupply of the fpreign-de- 

jtnand. 

•<• 

In 
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In modcfrn tiines, that rnaii pafles for thcf 
t>cft jpolitician, who can invent a remedy for 
an evil arifen : but the antient legiflators 
prevented the ^evil itfelf from arifing. The? ' 
laws of Solon, of Lycurgus, and of the De- 
cemvirs, with the confent of whole nations,^ 
were not |)artial cures to partial difeafts ; 
but looked forward to fttturity, arid niade 
provifion for contingencies before they coulcf 
prefent themfelves. The anfwer of Themi- 
ftocles to a perfbn who wondered at his riotf 
knowing fome trifling accomplifhment, that, 
** tho' he knew not it^ yet he under^ooci^ 
** how to make a great city of a little one ;'^ 
was the expreflion of a minifter who thought 
in this manner; 

& E C T. Id; 

Pohticai period of dijfolving Entails. 

There is but one period in the ftate of jWi 

- • * 

tJxtenfive fociety, where full latitudef fhoukf 
be given to the diffipatibn of individuals ; 
and Confequently where entails, which pre- 
tent that diflipation, fhould be ptohtbited r 
And that is, when a nation has no manufac- 
tures or trade, but is well fituated for them. 
An extenlive nation without trade, generally 

con- 
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icbnfifts of three clafles of meii ; i mimerous 
pcafaritry who rear very little food, in pro 
portion to the capacity of the foil and cli* 
toate, and moft of which little; is eac 
by the very pef foni wh^a raife it ; a fmall 
number of artifans, who fopply the niem- 
ber^ of the ibcitty with the very few ne* 
fceflaries they need, beyond thofe df fbodj 
and a gentry entirely idle, who ape furnifh- 
fed with that food, and thofe ncceffaries front 
the other tw6 clalieSj withoiit paying any* 
thing, or at leafi: on paying a pei^feci trifle, 
for them in return. The two former of 
thejfe clafles, frdni their dependence, will 
be flaves to the laft ; and the Uft, from theii? 
independence, will be rebels to the fupremti 
power. WealtK, that great fpur of human 
iflduftry; will be of nd life in the hands of 
the wealthy ; becaufe it confifts ' chiefly iii 
large pofleflidns 6f land, arid in the corn^ 
cattle; and bther produce of that land, which 
i)roduce cannot be turned into money, in a 
State where almoft: every one provides him- 
fcjf in almoft cilery thitig, or forces it from 
totheri^ It therefore will be fpent in main- 
taining a number of idle retainers, not given 
in an exphange for the commodities produced 
by the exertion of the induftrious and inge- 
aious. An increafe of wealth will not only 

G ' do 
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da na good, but it will do much hurt id 
fuch hands ; becaufc it increafes the proper-* 
tian of thofe idle retainers ; it attaches them 
more firmly to the pcrfon who maintains 
them, and makes a little fortrefs of every 
baron s caftle, and a little army of thofe 
who live upon his eflate. It is well faid by 
the elegant and pidlurtfque Dr. Robertfbn^ 
that, " in every corner of the land, in feu- 
" dal times, lived a great lord, who neither 
" feared the king, nor pitied the people." A 
nation, in this fituation, if the tranfition of 
land-property is rendered unwieldy by en- 
tails, may flumber on for ages : happy per- 
haps, but ignorant in the arts of life; brave;- 
but weak, in durable effort ; and tho' acSlive^- 
yet adlive to no good. To continue entails 
among fuch a people, is like the laws of 
LycHrgus, ta jmake the fame fyfleim of cir* 
cumftanees, whether good or bad, eternal 
in a nation^ Perhaps this, or fbmething 
like this, was the ftate, from which Henry 
VII. wifhed to deliver England, and the 
independence of the crown, when, as we are 
told by Lord Baeon, he laid his fcheme, for 
the diflblution of the great families, by ob- 
taining a law, giving latitude to the diflblu- 
tion of entails. 

Mark 
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Mark the confequenccs which muft natu- 
rally follow from fueh a latitude given to a 
people under the circumftances I have juft 
mentioned. — ^There is no extenfive nation, 
however rude, or however much limited in 
the tranfmiflion of land-property, but muft 
have fbme tafte for luxury; by which I 
mean a tafte for unneceflary articles of ex- 
pence produced by the ingenuity and indu- 
ftry of the artifan ; ar^d thefe are at firft ge- 
nerally imported from nations more refined 
in the arts of life. In old Records, we find 
great expence in coftly drefles, and worked 
plate, amongft even the moft frugal of our 
Englifh and Scotch aneeftors. But a tafte 
for fuperfluity, once got, is apt to extend 
itfelf ; nothing checks it, but the want of 
money, or of credit: furnifh thefe two, and 
men will indulge it to the full of the powers 
given to them. Now the immediate effedl of 
laying open entails, is, to enlarge the credit 
of the landed men, who, finding the means 
of purchafing fuperfluity more eafily than 
formerly, advance with eager ftcps, in their 
purfuits after it ; they confound artificial^ 
with neceflary wants ; they call for a thou- 
fand luxuries of life, without knowing they 
gre luxuries ; and vyants,' before uathought 

- of 
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of ftart tip, and multiply ypon them, !whci^ 
they and they can purchafe whatever their 
4cfires can fuggeil. But the comibodities 
of luxury, vi^hich \i?ffre originally furnilhed 
from abroad, come now to be furniflbed by 

t:be artifans at home ; for unlefs there be a 

1 ■ ■ . . . . ■ ' . ' ' ■ " • • ' 

tafte for fuperfiuity lomewhcre, there wil^ 
not be a tafte for labour any where. Thefc; 
increase in number, and ingenuity } a mul- 
titude of new hands join them, from that 
pumerous clafs which formerly only tilled 
the ground ; intereft, emulation, pufh oa 
both the new and the old : and as the great; 
formerly plundered the poor, the poor now/ 
e^hauft the great, A new fet of men, too 
ilep in, and aiBil; in the ruin of thefe laft % 
to wit, thofe who fupply them with money 
at inte^eft. Encompafled in this manner, 
the old proprietors of the land, now; freed 
of their entails, firft diflipate among thou- 
fands, in their pleafures, the ready money of 
the country, moft of which was in their^ 
hands ; they then borrow, and zQortgagi; 
tjiexr lands in fecurity of the money lent j 
and in the end, fell their lands in fatisfai£li« 
cm pf what they qannot pay. All this, it is 
true, does not add to the national (lock of 
)3(ioaey, for nothing but exportation does 
l^at : it adds^ however, to the national ftock of 
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isdtaftiTr, und t>f an idle and rnde^ makics an in:: 
duftrious and ingenious people. The want of 
taflcforfuperfluity had locked up, notonly the 
ioduftry and ingenuity of the nation, but al*^ 
Dioft ail the money that wa§ in it ; die tafte 
for fuperfluity, pn the contrary,.having now 
withdrawn money from the luxurious, an4 
diiEpated it among the induflrious, it is con^ 
ilantly Ihiftingits place ; it finds its way in- 
^o the hands of eyery fpn of indudry whc^ 
Iffrill exert himfelf ; in its circulation it gives 
employment, and creates adlivity, wherever 
it palTe?. Thp effedi of all this is, that oa 
the ruinp of thofe who held it for ages, it 
fears up an extenfive ittland comm^rte^ in thQ 
hands of thofe who do not bold it for a mt^ 

nnte* 
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But this is juft what a nation needs, which 
bad formerly no trade, and which has felt 
|ts weaknefs from that want. An interioe 
circulation is the objedl at which fuch a na* 
(ion mud firfl aim ; foreign for the moft; 
part only follows after the inland commerce^ 
and the increafe of the national flock of mo-* 
|ley only follows after the foreign commerces 

But, to attain this inland commerce, a nati* 

. ■ . ■ ' ' • •• . . . . * 

on in the iituation I have defcribed, muft 
fubmit to all the fatalities attending diffipa* 
tion, profufion.. the mifery misled with tthe 
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^ppinefs of individuals, and the rain of th^ 
very beft part of her citizens ; for, 3,^ frur 
gality at home is the bafis of foreign trade, 
as I formerly fhewed, fo luxury at home i$ 
' the bafis of inland, where there is nq for 
reign trade. . 

In this view, entails were as detrimental 
to the interefts of trade in the reign of Hen-? 
ry VII. as they would be inoflFenfive to then^ 
in that of George III. To deftroy then^ 
then was as neceffary, as it would be impo-^ 
Jitic now. The ruin of the great only fol-» 
lowed from undoing them then ; a hurt to 
the whole might follow from deftroying theo^ 
BOW. — There are few laws abftradlly good 
pv abftr^dly bad. The beft laws are thofe 
which are made, by the power which en-? 
afts them, to vary as circumftances vary. 

It is very fuperficial in people, to obtrude 
conftantly the example of England, as a bar 
in the way of all realbning upon the good 
efFedts of entails } and to think that as £ng-« 
land firft throve by laying her entails open to 
dillblution, fo (he has fince thriven by never 
permitting them to return, and by the moft 
eafy and free tranfition of land-property: on 
the contrary, there are few countries in Eu* 

rope where the tranfition of land-property 

^ • ' ■ • • 
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is lefs cafy and .freer England has a far . 
greater proportion of land-property lock*^ 
ed up from commerce than Scotland. The* 
rule of the common law^ that the heir is 
not liable to the debt of his anceftor, exr 
cept to the extent of the alSets come to his 
hands, is a law of entail of all the lands of 
England, nnlcfs where the anceftor has cre- 
ated a formal feeurity upon the land-eftater 
during his life : The rule of the common 
law, That the wife fliall have her dower of 
lands, [agiinft her hufband's creditors, is 
another embargo" upon the tranfition of land- 
property, during her life at leaft : the landi 
appi'bpriated to the ufe$ of the church,' 
€ff charity, and of communities*, are pro*- 
digious in extents the entails of England, 
liinited in their duration as they are, yet 
always operate a limitation, upon aliena- 
tion, to the extent of that indurance : and 
the Englifli truft-fettlements in\ marriage- 
articles, are a repetition and continuation of 
withdrawing from fale, neair brie half of the 
land-property of England, from generation 
to generation. If land-property is locked 
tip, it is juft the fame whether that happens 
tinder authority of a law-book, allowing 
entails for length of endurance, or under 

the 
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the mariners and pradtice of a nation. And; 
it imports nothing either to the nation or to 
iny argument, in whofe h^nds it is locked upi 
provided it is Withdrawn from eommerce. 
Now, iri this view, compare the proportidii 
of the land of England, with the proporti- 
on bf the land of Scotland; locked up at the 
fame time frbni fale, and you will find how 
greatly the fbrmef will^ at any given period,^ 
teceed the latter. 

CHAP. VI. 
. Fifth Confcquence of letting Entails die out. 

^ T7lFtH confequence. Antient /a- 

X mities would fink, and, toge-' 

" ther with them^ all thofe honour- 

^ ** able ideas which attend refped for 
^ family," 

The confequences are very bad for a natr 
6n, when thofe in the coaches, and thofe on' 
the back of thein, are accuftomed to change 
places with each other. Now, in a country 
where there is little luxury, or opportunity 
for expence, a family may laft for ages with- 
out an entail ; and accordingly, in ibme na* 

tions, 



tioiis, fatnilies have flood Ibag, though not 
itipported by entails- But in Britain, at pre- 
fent, wherie there is a gradual and ^ gf eat ine- 
quality of fortune^ which makes rank vye with 
rank ; and where there iS a great opportu- 
nity of experice, it is next to a miracle if a 
ifamtly laifts four generations, linlds the re- 
pnefeiitaHves of it arc reftraincd from r^in- 
jng chemfeives. This danger too, is more 
immiacnt in Scotland than in England ; for, 
Vrkh the fatnc love of pleafurc, we KiviB not 
the f^mc funds to liipport it : An Eoglifh 
tftate will ftand its ground againft two or 
three fodh in fucceffibn ; but a fingle fpeiid- 
thrift niins a Scotch one. It is alfo in Scot- 
land niore intifminent in thofe who have en- 
tailed eftateSi than in thofe vvhb have not ; 
becaufe the former, bein^ generally iricn of 
better families, are more eipofcd to expehce 
than the latter, • 

I have known ttien, whofe Opinions I e-^ 
ftecm, apt to laugh at this idea of family as 
trifling and unfubftantial. But all hiftory 
is full of the real €ffe<3s of it : for, as anti- 
ent families are an ornament to a nation, in, 
timres of profperity ; fo, in times of diftrefs, 
fcither from the efforts of tyranny or of in- 
vafioni th€y are a fure wall, behind which 
' . H the 
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the common pcopfc run naturally do forM 
and to rank themfelves. But a nation with*- 
out families wilheithcr become unfeeling to 
its liberties, or abufe them. Such a nation 
is a mere rope of fand void of cohefion, and 
will Aide away at the very inftant when go*- 
vernment moft needs its affiftance.-^The 
principeSf or men of family in Italy, Spainy 
Gaul, Britafn, and Germany, made the firfl: 
and the lad ftands againll the Roinan «at^ 
tempts ta inflave the world.— --The Romans 
ranked behind Pompey and the Senate, in 
defence of the conftitution^ againft Cxfar 
and an invading army ; the Dutch behind 
the family of Orange, againfl: domeftic ty- 
ranny and foreign invafion ; and the Hun-* 
garians behind their nobles, in defence of 
their common, civil, and religious liberties i 
— -The Romaf^ Emperors, as we fee in Taci* 
tus, could find no way of extinguifliing liber- 
ty, but by deftroying the men of the noble 
families, in Rome j and were forced to incur 
the imputation of being monfters, becaufe 
that was the only means by which they 
could be fecure of continuing, to be fbve- 
reigns.— In all the arbitrary governments of 
prelent Europe, the laft defence againft ar- 
bitrary power was made by the noblefle; 

by 
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t>y which I mean what Henry IV. of France 
did, when he faid to his States alTembled 
»t Rouen, ^* La quaiite de Gentilhomme efi 
" notu plus beau titre^}* that . is, not ou- 
ly thofe who have hereditary titles and 
rights, but all thofe who are well born. It 
was againft the Noblefle of Europe, that 
Louis XL and Richelieu in France, Ferdi- 
aand, and Charles V. in their vaft eftaites, 
Henry VII.. in England, the houfe of Stuart 
|o Scotland, an4 Frederic III. in Denmark, 
diredled either their arts or their violence, 
as the only fure means by which they could 
inflave that commpnalty whofe iiiterefts they 
pretended to have at heart. The fall of the 
higher is almofl: always attended with the ruin 
of the pK>litical liberties of the inferior orde A 
of the St^te. Thefe princes faw this confe- 
quence, they proved it, they tried it, and they 
er their pofterity experienced the truth of it 
in every country but England 5 that country, 
which is an exception from all common 
confequences, wherever the moft diftant jn- 
terefts of liberty are in view. — ^It was the 
families of Britain, who have conftantly de- 
fended the Britifli conftitution ; and the on^ 
ly time it was ever deftroyed, was by a fct 
of men who wifhed to bring all mankind 
down to the mean level pf moft of them- 

felyes{ 
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ielres : It is a curious fa£t m the hiftory of 
human chara<fler, with regard to Cromwell*, 
that the fame perfbn who got the Houfe of 
ILords voted to be no^ncceflarjr pj^rc of the 
confticutipn, got a committee named to de* 
ftroy the entails of England, even limited 
in their duration as they are. — In France we 
fee one part of the Noblcffe cxpbfing them- 
felvcs, every day , to death in the field, wherer 
ever ordered, for the glory of a country, th^ 
liberties of which another part of that N07 
blefTe is aflerting, with the fpirit of Britons^ 
and the dignity of Rotnans.— rThe Eaftera 
empires, on the contrary, have, in almoft 
all ages, been bQth eafily inflaved and ealily 
conquered : one or two bold a<Jlions general^ 
1^ determined their fates ; becaufe ill almofl: 
po age have they had an hereditary, autbori- 
tativq, intermediate rank, who could main- 
tain rcfiftance againft an enemy, after the So- 
yereign was fallen, or rouze it againft hioi 
when he trampled upon human nature-Tur- 
key, from want of families, is the only com- 
plete defpotifm in Europe.— The prelent Gktr- 
mans, from their Princes laying out their 
treafures in buying up the land property of 
their fubje(^s, are running into* a iituation 

which 

5 Rujhuonh^ 
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^hkh will ireicmble that of Turkey too mu^dir 
for that ftate of defpotifm is^ of all othcr^ 
the moft irretrievable, where the antieiit &• 
inilies of a country, beiag divefted of ttlietr 
eftates, there is no rank in the State, eTCcpC 
that of Prince and Tens^nt ; terois which 
, irill fopn be cpnverted, if not in name, yet 
in effcd, into thofe of Matter and Slave. 

It is this fingle idea of regard to famUy, 
which has kept the Scots a refpe(9:able peo- 
ple, from the moft diftant periods of theic 
hiflory. It was this, which in antient times 
'made them brave in war, and courteoas and 
gallant in peace ; tho' perhaps, like the thi^ 
fie in their device, a little rough upon pro^ 
vocation: and it is this, which, iiQce the oni- 
on of the two kingdoms, has carried them 
pn in arms ; in the State ; in profeflions ^ 
in letters ; and even in trade, tho' flowly, 
yet perhaps as f^ft as the difadvantages of 
^ their remote, fituation, of their foil, climatei 

and produce, and of their coming fo late in- 
to trade, in compariibn of other commercial 
nations^ will admit : where almoft every man 
r I feels himfelf a gentleman, almoft every maa 

f exerts himfelf to preferve his diftin^lion. 

Perhaps this idea may lead to a little pride ; 
and if it does^ perhaps there is no great 

harm 
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Siarm dooe. The Romans were proud, and 
they conquered the world. The Spaniard^ 
are proud ; and, tho' unfortunate in many 
refpedts, yet their attachpqient to the j^ftum 
et bonefiumf does honour to human nature. 
When an individual or a public lofes the 
feeling of right p^ide, the one ceafes to 
be a man, and the other to be a nation. It 
i? a dangerous thing to tamper with, and 
qhange the fpirit of a people, when that fpi-r 
jxt is a good one ; becaufe nobody can fore- 
fee what fpirit may come in the place of it, 
The Dutch, in the year 1 7 14, were amongft 
the bravcft foldiers in Eurppe, and in the 
year 1 744, were no longer what they {6 later 
ly had beeni* 

It is the fafhion of the times, to allow 
zpercantilexonfiderations to enter too much 
into the fcale pf political deliberation; as; 
if weavers and blackfmiths were the prin-? 
ppai p^rt of God'? creatioq. But a wife 
government will confider, th?it it has an 
incereft in every rank of its fubjecfls : that 
the hufbandman, the artifan, the met- 
^jiant, and the gentleman, all fill their pla- 
ces, have their provinces in the Ibciety, a.nd 
fU'e equally the obje<5ls of its attention and 
f^ypur^ 5»cb ft government will think itr 

felf 
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\M i9r miicli bound td preferve the high fffF 
rit of one fet of men, as to encourage the 
induftfious fpirit of another. Britain has 
an advantafge, which no nation, antient or 
Eftodern, ever had, of containing within her- 
felf at once, a great clafs of high-fpirited 
gentry, arid a great clafs of induftrious ho- 
nourable traders ; fo as to join all the offen- 
five extended force of a rich State, to ail 
the deferifive obftinate ftrength of a poor 
One. France has the gentry, not the traders 
in proportion ? Holland has the latter, not 
the formier : as Britain has both, the inte- 
refts of both fhould be equally dear ta heir 
governours. 

If the landed men of family of a country 
like* Britain, could be turned in general in- 
to merchants, the gain. would Be trifling, 
the lofs foiid. But indeed the thing cannot 
be done. The ideas and fentimehts of the 
twa orckrs of men are fo perfeaiy oppofite, 
that it is almoft impoffible to graft the one 
upon the other : trade requires a niinute at^ 
tcntion to minute objedls, whictk it can hard*- 
fy be expedledi men bred up with the view's 
of affluence and fuperiority, can fubmit td. 
I do not fay the habits of thefe men are right ; 
I only fay they are founded m &um^ nature: 

^ ' tlie 
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The French have been attempting ever firice 
the time of Colbert, to make the condition^ 
bf the two orders of men compatiblcj biit 
all to no purpofe. The deftnidibn of en- 
tails in Scotland would make many indivi- 
duals poorer, but the comriiunity not one 
farthing richer. 

I have been told by i merchant, whcrfe 
depth of obfervatiori is equal to his acciira- 
fcy, that of all the prefent Ld^ndon merchant^ 
who have made large fortuned by trade; 
there is hot one who began the world with 
above at thoufand pounds in his pocket; ex- 
clufive of thofe yjvho had the good forttmd 
to continue the hoiifes which their predeceC* 
Ibrs had fet iri motion, and which always 
do move on like a rciachine, without the ex?- 
ertion of any new iriduftry. With fo ftri- 
king an example before our eyes, is it not 
ftrange, in many in Scotland to think, that 
by expofing our men of entailed eftates td 
ruin, we fhall load them with wealth ? in- 
dulging them in a latitude of expence, will 
expofe them to the former ; their avoiding 
trade, or their bad fuccefs in it, will pre- 
vent the latten 

Perhaps the fupport of families, almofl 
always expedient^ is now neceifary in Bri- 

• tain. 
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tain. Thofe who look at the doitieftic hi- 
ftory of England for. a century pad, without 
the prejudice of party, will fee, that the 
monarchical ai^d ariftocratical parts of the 
confftitation have yielded confiderably to the 
dempcratical part of it. The two. former, 
perhaps, now need :that help, which the lat- 
ter once needed. Some late disorders only 
prove the abufe, but not the duration of li- 
berty i for if one part either of the confti- 
tution, or of the nation, incroaches vipoa 
an<^her ; that exaA poife, in the different 
^art^ of both, which has made the wonder 
of mankind, and in the prefcrvation df which 
alone liberty is fccure, may be difficult to 
be recovered. Tlie rdgn of CharlesrL is 
hot the only inftance in the later Englifh 
annals, which (hewis, that an EugUlh king, 
land an Englifh conftitution, liave more to 
dread from popular demagogues, than from 
che illuftrious offspriAg of antient ftatefoien^ 
patriots, and heroes, tho' adorned with titles, 
and loaded with riches, A folid and lading 
nobility and gentry, are the bed barriers a- 
gainft the invasions of the crown, and tlie 
falie popularity of particular men, a^d the 
infoknces of the rabble. 

I But 
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But if the advantage of" fuppot^tmg' meif 
of family is great? the clanger of letting theriv 
fall into diftrcfs is ftrH greater,' bbthr to tlic 
liberty of the fubjcdl, and to the tranquilr 
lity of the State ; becaufe thefe, wheh \w 
crrcumftances of diftrefs, will become^ ei- 
ther the mcaneft, or the moft defpsrate of 
mankind. Go into the antichaoibeps of mir 
nifters, over the moft part of Eitpope, and 
you will find thenr crowded with birth anrf 
indigence ; look at the fields of rebellion^ 
and you will fee them flrewed with .mea 
of the^beft blood, and often the beft fpirit.% 
but whom misfortuo^s have driven intc^- 
meafures of^defpair^ Had thefe men beea' 
protcifted by proper laws a.nd polities, the 
former might have been the fi^ns^eft aflertops 
of liberty, jmd the latter ihc bulwarks ia» 
war, of their countt-y. 

Btit if the^ fupport of families, is of. con?-- 
fequence to^ the* general interefts of Britain^ 
the fupport of them in Scotland, is of pb- 
culJar confequence to her interefts. Were* 
our entails in Scotland to be deftroyed, the 
country would be crowded with men o€ 

ft 

£. 200 or £. 300 a-year fortune. Our owja 
luxury, and the contagious itnitation of 
Englifh luxury, would foon bring on an e-^ 

quality 
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iqnality of fortunes with a vengeance. But re- 
jfcnoved far from the feat of government, and 
the attentions of legiflation, as we are, are 
theie the men to reprefent our grievances, to 
,comf)Iain of our infults, if either fhould be 
^oflPered } or to procure the e;cecution of nati- 
.onal fchemes for our good ? There is a bold- 
oefs ^pd kind o£ becoming infolenee in in- 
.dependence of fortune, that infifts to be, and 
will be heard ; but in poverty, unlefs attend- 
.ed with unufual .vigour of fpirit, ther^ is a 
timidity, that cannot fpeak for itfelf, and is 
aot liftencd to, when it does. Our country- 
men are complaii>ed of, for their dependence 
upon miniflers in pa;rliament ; the reaibn is, 
that moft of thofe whom miniflers fee, are 
dependent in their fortunes. When the fame 
ipan goes up without fear, to the mouth of a 
cannon, pointed againft him j yet trembles in 
the prefence of a man in power, as if he was 
a being of a fuperior order, and could take 
from him his honour or talents, as eafily as 
with-hold from him graces, which, in com- 
parifon of thefe two, are but trifles ; the de- 
je(5lion arifes not from meannefs of fpirit, 
but from the deprcffions of fortune. Can 
a fcheme, the natural confequence of which 
is, to take independence from the few inde- 
pendent 
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pendent smongfl: us, be for the good of 
Scotland ? Will it not hurt Britain, by throw- 
ing the weight of the Scotch part of the Bri-r 
ti£h legiflature, conftantly on the fide of 
ivhatever minifter is uppermoft ? The mifeT 
rable dependence, and total iniigmficance of 
almoft all the Scotch Boroughs, ariiing ffoiu 
the poverty of individuals, may fhow both 
Scotland and England, what they have to 
expe(5l from the ec^uality, that is, from the 
poverty of individuals in the Scotch counties. 
I am not afhamed to conf^fs, that I am 
touched with other effcifls, to appearance more 
trifling, which will follow from th^t equa- 
Jiiing of Fortune, wherewith the dcftniAion 
of entails muft be ^trended • The EngliCh 
mob, by which I mean the high as well as 
the low mob, when the high forget themfelve^, 
defpife their Scotch neighbours for their po- 
verty ; they do not defpife their Irifh neight 
bours for the fame poverty ; yet the lower 
piaffes of both countries are equally poor: 
but the difference is, the rich of the Irifh 
ivho are feen in England, are more weal^ 
thy, than the rich of the Scotch who are 
fecn there ; and the wealth and confi-^ 
deration of individuals, by a common af* 
fociation of ideas in human nature, throws 

always 
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^Iways confideration on the nation to whicl^ 
they belong. We lately faw what was ne-r 
ver feen in Britain before at one time; a 
virtuous Prince, and a virtuous minifter, 
acling together, on the faireft principles of 
wifdom and liberty ; when the efforts of 
fadlion and malevolence could not attack 
that minifter pi» his own poverty, they did 
it on that of his country. It is true, mea 
qt fenfe defpifed the topic: but is a nation 
made up of men of fenfe ? Ninety nine out 
pf one hundred of the human fpecies, are 
guided by prejudice ; and the prejudice of 
jconteinpt, is as ftrong a mover as any in the 
human breaft. Accelerate the alienation of 
the eftates qf the men of family and rank 
in this country, by laying open their entails, 
and the popular contempt of the weak, a- 
mong our neighbours, will be doubled a- 
gainft us. Many politicians will ;think this 
a trifle : but there is nothing a trifle in po- 
litics, which operates ftrong effecfls on nati- 
onal opinions. Mutual contempt difunite^j 
nations, mutual refpedl cements them ; with-^ 
put thi§ laift, their very un^ion will onl^ 
make them more ftrongly to (ieteft thofc 
bonds which tie them tpgethcr. 

CHAP. 
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.C H A P, VIIL 

Ohjeiltons to Entails confidered^ 

L 'THHE common objed^ion to entails of 
X land is, " T^at they ftop tl^e pror 
grefs of agriculture/* and this for two flea? 
fons: the firft is, that the proprietor him- 
felf Will not lay out money upon in>prover 
ments ; becaufe the benefits of them are 
not at his own difppfal, but fall tp the heirs 
iinder the entail, who, in fome inftances, • 
piay be very reijiote relations to him. X^e 
other is, That the leflee? will as little lay out 
jheir money upon imprdyements, becaufe 
the leafes ppon entailed eftate§ are fljort. 

I acknowledge the fadl, and in Scotland 
it is too melancholy a truth. But the objec- 
tion does not arife from the nature of en? 

, ' • f . ' ■ 

tails ; it arifes only froni improper conditi- 
ons allowed in them ; and thefe ought, by law, 
to be abolifhed in paft, and prohibited in fu- 
ture entails. By public law, in EngliQi entails, 
leafes cannot be let above '2 1 years or three 
lives*: by private conditions impofed in ma- 
ny Scots entails, they cannot be let for more 
than three or a few more years : and in neir 
ther country can entailed lands be granted 

* Statute-book; anno 32< Hen. viii. cap. 28. 
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111 fec'farin, Gt feu, though at the full fieiit 
at the timis of the grant ; nor aHenatcd^ 
though with refervation/ of a rent-oharge e^ 
qual to the rent at the time ef the alienation. 
But fuppofe that rery long leafcs,- and that 
fee-farKni, ancj . feus, and* deeds of ali-enatit- 
6n, with proper refervations, wiere authori- 
fed by law \ 4:he objeiftion to eritails, drawn 
from the interefts^ of agriculture, would en- 
tirely fly off. When the leflees or others^ 
mtended to make improvements, they woul^ 
purjohafe fuch grants from the land-tords > 
ifter wlMch they would lay out all their mo^ 
iiey anrd double their induftry upon the pur- 
chaie, when they knew that all the fruits o€ 
both were to be their own. When the pro* 
|)rietor himfelf intended to make improve- 
inents, the moiiey thrown into bis hands by 
thefe pufchafes would enable him to maka 
^hem^y and he would g^ant off the lands h$ 
intended to impro^^e, in truft for his own 
behoof ; in order to be certain that all th« 
benefits of his. improvement (hould be at his^ 
own difpofal. 

Perhaps purcha&s of this kind are the 
fureft means,^ by which improvements can 
be brought about, in a foil and cHmate like 
chat of Britain, which re(]^uire good Hocks 
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in improvers before itoj)rovemehts can btf 
tna<le. In the ordinary way of making a 
purchafe, a man who has £. iooo to lay 
dut upon Utidy p^ys it doWn now^ for a fub^^ 
jt& which yields him perhaps £. So rent,' 
and he p^ys nothing afterwards : but if he 
pufchafed a fee-ferm, feu, bt alienation, irf 
the way I have ^mentioned, h* would pay 
£* 80 a*yeAi' fat evef , and perhaps £* 2oci 
down at firft. In the fir ft cafe, all his mo- 
ney is fpent updn the purchafe,- and he is: 
tmable to attempt any improvements^ after- 
llrards J but, iri the Other cafe, as. it is to be 
J)refumcd the land WtH always anfwer it^ 
own rent ; the purfchaler has £. i860 to lay 
but upon imptovements. The corifequeiiccs 
l^ould be thefe : the otd proprietor would 
be more fure of his rent than he was for- 
merly } the liew pfoprietor would, by his 
improvements, create a n^weftate upon the 
old one; arid in the profperity of both thcri 
t^ould be a national gain. 

"When a man lays out his money uponE the 
purchafc of land, in the prefent way, he 
feldom does it with a view to improve it 
ixt does it merely to get a fecurity for his 
money ; he lays it out upon land as ht 
Would upon an Indian bond, and the nati- 
on 
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ImI . 40Q is AS little the better of the one transfer 
[ a i jas of the other. But, if it was cuftoaiary 
\tj to purchase land by giving for it aa annual 
lb' I fum near its annual value at the time of the 
It, purchafe, people would buy with the only 
\i view in which the nation has an intereO:, 
int that is, to tnake thofe acres worth pounds 
; ' which are now only worth Ihillings. And;, 
3 if this pra<9:ice was to beconie frequent, 
men might perhaps find the Indies in ma- 
ny parts of Britain, as well as in AEa and 
America. 

• One would think it iliould require little 
Jogic to prove, that independence of poflel- 
fion, in thofe who cultivate the ground, is 
the beft means to procure improvement up* 
on it ; feeing it is natural for inen to beftow 
more induftry on what is their own, * thai> 
on what is another'^. In countries where 
the foil and climate produce fpontaneouflyi 
this perhaps is of little coaiequence ; but, in 
countries, where the exertion of induftry i$ 
requifite for the cultivation of land, the en- 
joyment of, or the want of this iqdepen* 
deace qf pofleffion, are the true touch-ftones 
by which the ftate of improvements of lands 
fnjjy be difcovered : Mufcovy, Poland what* 

K evet 
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ever noife the exportation of her grain may 
make, the hereditary countries of *the Eni- 
prefs nptwithftanding their being in the 
moft temperate climates pf the world, and 
Scotland notwithftanding her neighbour- 
hood to England, are inftances where the 
ground is ill cultivated, becaulc the poflefli^ 
ens of thpfe who labour it are dependent. 
Switzerland, the Low-cpuntries, ^nd Eng- 
land, are examples where land is highly cul- 
tivated for a contrary reafon : and France 
would be alfo an inftance to this laft pur* 
pofe, was it not one of the ftate-maxims of 
the government of that kingdom, tp opprefs, 
by exaiflipns, the cultivators of the ground, 
in order to raife the condition pf thofe in 
the cities, the camp and the court. In 
fhort, from almoft one end of Europe tp thq 
other, it may be obferved, that, in propor- 
ftion as the ft^te of poffeffion of thofe whq 
cultivate the ground is dependent pr indepen-^ 
dent, the ground is well or is ill cultivated. 
Now almoft all entailed eftates in Sqot- 
land are low- rented ; bccaufe almoft cverjc 
tenant in tail takes a fine to get money into 
his own hands, rather than an advanced 
yent which his heirs are only chiefly to en* 
Joy J and therefore "the prefent leflees an4 

;■••••..-. 
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otb^s wduld be abundantly ready to enter 
into tranf^diidns for independent grantsi of 
entailed lands at fach low rents. It is a 
xjlaxith in every body's mouth ici Scotland, 
That the country never will be cultivated* 
nor the cdtintry-pedple made free, until long 
leafes are granted td the tenants : but, though 
kvety body fays fd, no body grants them. 
That is a wife lawj which draws good out 
bf i fcetriing evil, and which, Without com- 
jpulfidn; gets men to dp for their own fakes, 
What they Would not do for the public4 
People, Whbfe cftates are not entailed, ima- 
gining that feus hurt the value of an e* 
ft ate in the eyes of pur chafers i are unwil- 
ling to grdnt feus \ and the laws cannot 
bomjiel them : But tliofe whdfe cftates are 
imtailed will, of themlelVes, without per-* 
fuafion and vi'ithout compiilfioni ^ive inde* 
pendente to thofc below them, if the laws 
inrlU peirniit them to do it. < 

There are two limitations^ howfeVer, whicli 
bught to be put upon this latitude, if per- 
t^itted : As the rents of entailed eftates are, 
and, in gtoerkl, always muft be low ; as tnoft; 
inen of entailed eftates want ready money 9 
and as all tenants are fond of turning thei? 
dependent leafes into independent feus or 
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purc!iafes ; the infallibte confequencCof^tfe* 
Utitnde would be, that, in a very Httle time,^ 
almofl all the leafes upon eocailed eAates* 
■would be turned- into feus, or purchafes 
with refePTed rents. Bnt even the firft o^ 
thefe is, in truth, a property ; and therefore 
though the tenants in tail woiild be lecurei 
of a rent, yet the proprietors of a great part 
©f the land would be changed. But all fud- 
den revolutions in land-property are attend- 
ed with confequences not eaffly to he fore- 
feen r one confequence which no one canf 
fail toiee, is, that the tenants of eftateffwhichf 
ate not cntailedv would all run Co get feus or 
purchafts from- the proprietors of eftates- 
which were; by which the proprietors of the 
former eftates wouTd be hurt ; and' therefore 
it woufd be a proper fimitation upon the lati- 
tude or fcuing, or alienating with a referva-- 
tion of a rent, rfiat eacfr foccelTor fliould be' 
limited to- grant off no more thaft a fifth, 
fourth, or third of the entailed eftate. By 
this means, the lea&s would be turned into- 
feus, not at once, but by regular, proper^ 
and uoperceptible dcgreesr 

The other liinitation proper to be put up- 
on the power of feuing, would bej that no^ 
froprietfxr of an eutftiled cftatc iboidd have 

it 
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k id hk power td ft\x off thi^: pritidipalt 

inanfion-'boufes upon his eilates } ^ov certatK 
proportk>a9 of the lands, fuch as a thitd <tt 
fourth part around theDa. WitbWttt cbi^r H* 
tnitaticm, the pre^en^t land-holders imghtv itf 
time, lofe all connexion with the coix&ifyf 
and all authority ifi their counties 

IL Another objcdtioi^ to entails, cqt^Mf 
tomiBioii, is, ^ That tbey weaken the hands: 
^* of tirade, by ftopping the credk of landed-^' 
** men;" 

Thercf^ afre, no doubt, difa^vawtage^ to^ 
tt&dts ffom flopping the credit of a numl>er 
of the landed^men of a country } but thc«' 
in hkevrstys adyactage? frono^ it eveit tof 
frade berfelf. The valtfe of the objccHdo: 
thcreforie depends upon which of theft over*' 
balances the other ; and if people will tbbcdjt 
with cle^rnefs, and reafbn with fairneTs, it- 
is not iii^poiUble to affeertaini on which' fide^ 
<hc barlanoe lies. 

In flopping the credit of; a nlimber of 
ktided-men, trade will fuflSM- two loflics: in? 
the firffi place, when landed-men feU,^ or bor- 
ta^i in order to enter into trade, or are' 
fwecy for thofe who ate in it, they ferve.tlate- 
intefefls of trade to the extent of thofe fales^ 
borr^wiiig^^ pr fiiretyfhips; becaufe to that ew 
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tent they increafe the qtiantity of the fared 
ivith which fhe cdndufts atU her operations; 
which is either money or credit t and if thefei 
powers over property are barred,' trade is a 
lofer, to the extferit that they would have 
been made ufe df in her lervice^ Iti the next 
place, whatever a lan'ded-mkn c6hfumes of 
/the produce of indullry^ lilore than hi^ an- 
nual income, is £o much g^iit to trade ; for 
the artifan and merchant fupfply mod of his , 
Gonfumption from the ftofes of trade ; and 
on his profUfiori, fdly^ and Tuin^ do, very 
foberly, rnake themfelves exceeding rich: 
and therefore^ when a number of larided- 
inen are debarred from running their eftates 
out, trade is a lofer to the extent, to which 
the extravagant would have indulged their 
lextravagance in purchaiing her commoditesi 
had they not been prevented. I cannot dif- 
cover any third eircumftanee in which trade 
can iofe, in circumfcribing the cr-cdit of at 
number of latided-raen.-^The former of 
thefe ufes of credit^ upon land-property, 
may be reckoned a judicious ufe ; the latter 
is an injudicious ufe of it^-^Now I imagine, 
that the quantum of the gain loft to trade, 
,by a ftoppage of the jW/cww ufe o^redit 
iipon land-property^ ^^y its proprietors, .will 

^ not 
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not be very confiderable: the perfons on th§ 
exchaijges of London, Briftol, Paris, Lyons^ 
Ainfterdam, ^c. who have fold, qr mortr 
gaged their land-eftates to turn merchants^ 
wiW be found, I fufpcd, to be mighty few 
in number ; and tho' trading people in Bri- 
tain are abundantly liberal of credit in the 
w^ray of trade, becaufe it is every bbdy^s inr 
tereft it fliould be fo ; yet I am afraid the 
fums bprrpwed on the credit of landed-men, 
to accommodate friends and relations in 
trade, are by no mean^ fo exteniive as thofc 
friends ?ind relations would wifh. Compare 
the fums borrowed by landed-men to pay 
their own debts, .or to prepare the way for 
new debts, with the fums borrowed by them 
to ferve their friends in trade, and there will 
be found almighty difproportion betwixt the 
two. — Ag4in, with regard to the interefts of 
trade, as affedled by a ftoppage of the tnju^ 
dicious ufe of credit upon land-property ; it 
is obvious, her gains are only defultory aud 
tranfitory. For, if a man of £• looo a-year, 
buys betwixt £. 20,000 and 30,000 of the 
produce of induflry in one year, he cannot 
take of her commodities to the extent of 
£. 1000 every year after, as he was former- 
ly accuftomed to do. 

But 
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' fiiKt is tfiis laft gaihi nameljr, that arifiag 
^"otn the diflipation and ruin of many landr 
,cd<-men, ail true gain ? I am afraid, it i$ 
I2M : in a poUtica} light, it is not very de- 
fiwiblc that the rejoicing? of fome, fttould 
Ik drowned aiftidft the. groans of others, of 
ih^ir own eountrymjpn. Ajod '}n a cooirocr'- 
iCi*I light, if the £. 20,000 or £. 30,000 w« 
iir? fpeafeipg of, has hepn fpent in the con- 
Aimption pf thci produce of home-induftryi 
ffee fDoney has done little naore than lbifte4 
liatiods; or, if it has been fpent in the con- 
iumption of the produce of foreign indij? 
Ikry , the money is loft, not only to him whq 
ids fpent it, but alfa to the nation. 

- Thus, otf the two gains to trade in opeq* 
ing a fptirce of credit to men of entailed 
ianded^eftates, the one is triflitig in extent, 
and the other momentary in duration, an4 
<gf doubtful benefit; 

So far the balance hangs pn the one fide. 
But look at the other : the toffes to trade, in 
laying rfie landed-^men open to the indul- 
gince Off their fallies, without any reftri(Sli-» 
on from ietflements at law^, are important, 
lafting, and ilrike at the very principle on 
•wrhich Che ftands, to wit, the low price . o.f 
coqamodity. I flatter myfclfji tbefe loffes 

- ; Ihave 
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.have ' beeti clearly enough pointed out ia 
Chapter Vth of thefe papers : the view of 
them is to be feen in the following irrcfift- 
iblc concatenation.— Facilitate the traniitioa 
bf land- property, you accelerate diflipation ; 
for nibft laiided-nien have nothing to do but 
to fperid, and their ideis of fuperiority, 
. inake e^tcefs in eitpenfce even graceful in their 
tyes i accelerate difCpation; yofl raife the wa- 
^es bf Ifebbiir, the height of profits, and. con- 
iequently the price of Conimddity : raife the 
^ribe of cdmmodlty, you ftop exportatioui 
knd pufll oh importation t do thefe, and ye, 
fcveii Ihe moft v<rfeilthy nations^ ye rufli into 
poverty; 

Thefe t-efle£lidn^ do n<it ftrike againft the 
Advantaged of credit in trading-men. * There 
is this folid diflPerenbe betwixt credit in the 
handis df a trading-m&n, and ihthofe of a 
landed-man, that the former always makes 
tife bf it 16 become richer; the othier almoft 
tievier tifes it, but to mike himfelf poorer : 
in the exertions of the latter^ the price of 
tommodity is neccflkrily raifedi the whole 
txertions of the former are to keep it low : 
for the fble occupation of a merchant, is to 
endeavour to fell cheaper than his neigh«< 
'. L bow, 
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feoiSfi vMcli he Gann(«: cte^ if the pficfe df 
his 'c6mnlodity is high. 

W&alth^ m fixed property of whatevftf 
fcimi, tttdii^s to unbridkd diflSrpatioit: lock* 
infg it Mp by eataib, cotmteriaHfIs this natiirai 
inclination t etitaife &vt the only oontrivancfe 
by which the wealth of inrfi^iaak can be 
fecwed, and yet the ftatnp of iiotomsodity 
in foreigi tra^dc receive fi«) bad ita^jreffioa 
from the cflfefts of that wealth r they af 
once protedt the old wealth, and yet do* not 
bar the acqinfition of ne«^ i foreign trdde,? 
which is tte aaly trade that a<ids to the rich^^ 
« of a B^rtion, made fortunes before to her" 
votaries ; and, if the laws do not enconrag(y 
the deTiikory diffipatibn of thetn, fhe wilP 
XBtake them again ta tbofe who court her 
«i!nbracesk The only danger is, thw foroir 
of her prefeiifc friends, Ufce too fbiid a mor 
thar^ Timy hurt her by ovcr-careffing. . The 
ftores of tn^de,^ corae from herfelf : Tyrcv 
AtbcxK, Corinth, Rhodes^ MarfeilleB, Gar- 
irhacge; ■&c. in antient, and Venice^ Genoa^ 
Holiand, Hamburgh, Dantzick, &c. in nao- 
'^f6L tiraes^ as I mentioned before, are th 
ttmal i^moraents that ihe rifcs, extends^ 
fubfiftsi and flburilhes by her own refour^ 
<^- independent of the trifling help of the 

credit 



^^gnoQiy, indujlry^ and well concerned, s^n4 
IKcll 4iF6^f 4 eQterpf ife, fli^ fl:fpt(|s on b?r 
Qwn fouudatioQ, and need3 not fuch feebile 
a.n4 aitifieiftl ^ppsi. Only one fifth of thp 
iai^i^ed-rGredit is ilopt, in Scotland ; onp h^I£ 
gf if, at: le^ft is ftppt ifi £,pgland^: l)Ut does, 
£ng}iii)d cry Qut on ^cqount of tjiis defici** 
.li^Bcyi that (he hftpds of ^ trade are tied ^p^ 
j|{|d dffabled^ Np^ (he fcorn;^ it. 

ThkQ re^fpn \?l>y trad? fufefifts ^Pf>?^ fecc 
own credit, independent of the aflKl^nce of 
JjMjded-erpdit, U p1:)vw^^ ; When I lend to a 
k^ndedrmaQ, X lend \ipo^ the faith of his 
hnd^ which being vifible, I paeafure^ ]xy ^he 
yaj^e of it, tl^e ei:tent pf the credit which I 
give. But the credit pf a trading^n^f^n jl;»f»da 
SQ a .difl^rent baCjs : Whpn he borrxjws, the . 
pbje^a pf the leader's fccurity, is ftpt fa 
much the effeds of the borrower, as [the 
confidence which the lender has in his pf o» 
bity, smd imelligence in tr^de: be liynQws 
the credit Twill not be ufe4 but for njercantile 
ufcs } »n4 b? fupppfes, th^t, frpm the nfe 
» of that maaey, jhe perfoft, to yfhqm he give^ 

the 

If 

* There is likewifc a great proportion of perfonal credit 
flopped in England, by means of tnift-Tettlements 9f fct* 
Jbuftl efta^es : a thing C^c^ly known U^ S^^Qtlaad* 
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the credit, may be enabled to pay him, and 
remain with profit befides to himfelf. But, 
as the funds of a merchant are invifible, his 
credit is fubjedl to no certain limitation : it 
is not uncommon to fee a beginner in trade? 
with j^. I coo or lefa in his pocket, get cre^ 
dit in' a few years for £. 20,000 or 30,000. 
Hence, as long as trade continues benefi; 
cial tp traders, there is no danger of thciu 

wanting credit : as faft as fhe extends with 

• » • . . ■.•■-■ 

prudence, credit will extend with her, let 
her ftrides be ever fo wide. 

III. Thofe who argue againfl: entails fay, 

?* That the time m^y come, when too much 

• • . . ■ . •. 

•* of the property ctf the kingdom, being al- 

" ready locked up, the permiffion to entail 

?* more of it, would be no longer any ad- 

f* vantage to the nation, and only a cruelty 

" to private men who might wifh to pur* 

" chafe lands, but could not be able to find 
!* them." 

When that time comes, ^nd not till then, 
the law Ihould lend its aid, either to dimi-^ 

nifli the extent of entails then fubfifting, or 

■ . . . - ^ • ' . •• 

at leaft to prevent entailing foi: the &iture. 
When it does come, we may very well fup- 
pofe, that pofterity will take that care of itfclf 
thep/ which we are taking of ourfelves now* 

The 
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nHht h,mc legiflatlva power which gave it^ 
{zn&iqn to entails at one periQd, may with* 
draw it from them at another. 

But I do not imagine that period will art 
five for many hundreds of years *. Altho? 
the whole land-rent of Scotland, which ar 
mounts to a millipn, and the whole land^ 
jrent of England which amounts to twenty^ 
millions, were entailed, it wouki be a great 
miftake to fuppofe, that all the land of Engr 
|and and of Scotland was entailed. The 
}and-rent and the land are very difierent 
fhings: the rents of England are only a 
jhird of the annual value or produce of the 
land of England, and the rents of Scotland 

are only a fourth of the annual value or 

* * ." 

produce of the lands of Scotland. The re- 
maining t^o-thirds in the one part of the 

kingT 

* People are furprifed, that To conilderable a propordoa 
as a fifth of the land-property of Scotland (hould have beea 
entailed in io (Iiort a fpace as about 140 years. This deierves 
lo be accounted for : There have been two fpecies of entails 
}n Scotland ; thofe before the reign of Charles L and thofe 
£nce. The firft contained prohibitory clauies ; in the laft, 
claufes irntant and refolntive were invented. When it was 
o^ervedy that the invention of the(e laft claufes gave a le- 
curity to entails^ which the prohibitory claufes formerly io 
ufe did not give, many people threw their fettlements, by 
the former £>nn, into the ]atter. So that many of the pre* 
ient entails are only renewals of more antient ones. 

The entailed lands of Scotland are poflelKd by about 300 ' 
proprietors : the entails are above 400 in numbeh 
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idngixmf ftiui tlireefourthci in the othsr, cwmi 
0f tkpfe lands that are eaiailed, are xkjide^ 
no entail. Th^j ^re not locked up, npr au 
Mcfaed exclufivelj to tb? perfpns of iodivir 
dually ; on the tpntr^ry, they pafs to what? 
(9¥eF peribu i$ willing to pay a $i3rts|ia year*!- 
]y retributipn for the ^joyment of themr 
;ipd if the leaies of them vfterq cpnvjerted 
into feus, or grants of alienation, with the 
reiervation of juft rents ; they would be 4 
frcQ and unlimited property in whoever had 
them; jufl as much as the rent, that is, th# 
remaining third, or the remaining fourth of 
|be yearly value or produce, is a property 
VOL him who draws that third or fourth. In 
Ais^w, wb« wc fay. th,t<«e-fiftb.f ch. 
value of the land of Scotland is entailed ( wq 
fliould fay, that one-fifth pf the land-rent jo£ 
IScotland is entailed } but that little more thaq 
oeiertweBtieth of the real value of the land 
is limited in that manner : and if feus, with 

r 

tb/e common powers of property, were gd- 
. perally allowed upon entailed eftates, this 
l2^ngu^ge would be intelligible even to izir 
fants. Copyrholds and fee-farms in England, 
r^fttalsand feus in Scotland, and the tenor 
by which one half of the lands of France 
ag4 f Iftndei:^ is ppffeiTpd, are inft^nces of 

renisi 
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rtf^ Wstifig mi^tmdiw dike fet o^ medi 

%be& the poffefftan and property of thcbk is 
in atidther* and «Abertf feparate aaui ndd^ 
pendent eftate^ bdbsig w botfaV iki entaii^ 
45 I faid in the firft page of thcfe p^persv ik 
4>nly a &c\iirity that a rent 'flxall HTirc Out .of 
Und for the fupport of a fatnily. itis pm< 
fcCHy compatible with this, tha* the poflfef^' 
iion ahd even tike property of, the knd k^M 
may be in other people. 

Nowj if eftates of this laft tiad,* thit is^ 
by fee^arm, fro, or de^d of alienation^ ivith? 
*cferv^tioti of proper rents, weinc to becdnie 
frequent in the kingdom, people t«t>uld And 
land enough to pnrchafe, thoiagh aH tht? 
prefent knpd-fent of Britain was «ntaifcd : If 
money, trade and induftry laff, there is niy 
Jmpoffibility that land may afford, of nitu- 
f al produce, in England, annually one-thitd^ 
tnd, in Scotland, a^ntially one fourth tnovd 
thaia it dots at prdfent ; which, nxakixig al' 
lowafiices for the additional expeAce attenid' 
fng the additional produtSlion, would vietf 
near double the free land-rent of the kii^ 
dom. Upon ^e feparation of eftates^ iu 
the mailneF i ha^e mentioned, neW eftktes^ 
tvotrld, as agriculture, manufadlure, andta^ 

pOf Cation vte&t ^rwati^ grow u|»» the. ohl 

ones ; 
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; and all thefe new eftates would aflbrd 
field for hew purchaiers, altho' aiU the old 
land-rents bad been locked tip; Put the 
cafe, that all the latnd-rent 6f England, as it 
ftood in the time of Henry VII. had beeii 
^tailed, ^nd had contintred fd to this hdur, 
tod thlt the other profits of the land had! 
paffed into other hand^, Would the value 
6f the prcfent krid-rent of England have 
been entailed ? Not the tenth part of it. 

IV. Itisfaid againft entails, 'iTbat, as 
'* the tendency of theot is to, accumulate 
^* fortune upcfn fdrtune, without 'end; they 
" exalt particular fam'iHes too much : thait 
^* Britain never bad liberty till great fami* 
^* lies were laid low ; and that in the rife of 
** them liberty would again fall." 

This is not an objciftidn to the permifli-' 

,6ii of entailing, but only to the permifliori 
of entailing too much in bne family ; and 
tberefolre; if the objedlion was a goofd one,' 
it might be obviated by an Agrarian laW, 
difabling men to hold eftates above a Certain 
extent under entails. 

Bat, I imagine, fuch feftridioQs ire need- 
lefs ; when circumftances i& caufes are al- 
tered, caufe^ do not produce the fame efFeds 
as they once did. There is no danger, at 

this 



at tJiis rimi, that the ftwngth 6f fathilics can . 
ciidangCT die intererts either of the Crown, 
br of the people, as it did in the reigns: of 
Henry VII: atid mixij of hiis predeceuors. 
In thbfe tinite, land-property gave not only 
ii^ealth, but a pftwer* that Was dangerous / 
f lie bdroii ha;d tlie dK^dfal of his vaflkls iiiv 
iharniige i hd Had thfe enjoyment of thdr e- 
ttiatel during the niinority of the heirs' ; he' 
Misjudge witliin his dvtii territories ;" he could 
fcbmmand the attendance of His people in" 
t^ar ; lie Was iriVefted with niahy other powers ' 
and dnlolumeiir^i. But, at prefent, the firft;' 
Duke iii ths land is' as fubjeA to the powers' 
kbove hini as the meaneft* peafknt ; and the 
iiniy tcil depeiidants he ha^ under him,, are 
a few fervarits round' his perfon: Over his* 
tenants he has nd power, but that which e-' 
Very fcrcdltbr has brer His debitor ; and to' 
the reft of mankind who fuppbrt themfelves ' 
by ^ditiiriiftring to liii pleafures, and impo- 
Verifliing hitti, he' is aii objedt of pfey nof 
of terror. The riiaii Who fears another at 
pfefent itl Britairii, on account of his fupe-' 
iior riehfes, is bbril a flavii j ahd deferves to 

Continue td be one. 

It is true, the tiine(|tlal diftribution of 

Ikiid-^roperty, may have influence upon po- 

M litical 
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litical ele<5lions. In England a leafe fbr fife^; 
gives a title to vote in the election of a mem- 
ber of parliament y and it is not difficult to 
iee, that a landlord may have influence over 
thofe who hold fuch leafes. In Scotland,* 
none vote, but thofe who are fuppofed to* 
have a confiderable property, and who hold- 
directly of the crown ;• fo that- tlie extenfion* 
of property if entailed,, does not indeed give 
more power to the landlord in eledHons in 
this lafl country \ but thetiv it diminiflies the 
number of voters, already to& fmall; afld 
thereby makes undue influence more eafy tcy 
whoever has the means of it. But there are 
few evils without a cure, if thofe who- make 
laws mean to apply it, ^The cure lies where' 
an antidote to almoft all the other evils com- 
plained of in entails, is to be found. If 
there were entails for endurance in England^ 
the remedy would be, to permit iiku ef en- 
tailed eftates to give oflPin fee-farm, or in a- 
lienation, with a refervation of the rent paid 
at the time of the grant. A fimilar remedy 
would remove the objection in Scotland. 
Grants made in the form of an alienation^ 
with refervation of a rent-charge, would ia 
Scotland intitle the granters to a vote in e- 
Ie(^Ions immediatelyi if the purchafe was^ 

of 
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(Of fufficient extent ; and tho* grants by feus 
to whatever extent, would not give fuch 
immediate title, yet as the Statute 20. G. IL 
cap. 50. allows the fuperiors of emailed fu- 
periorities, to fell the fuperiority to the vaf- 
fal under it, * the feuar would have it al- 
ways in his power, by a tranfaction with 
his fuperior, to hold diredlly of the crown. 
The conlequenccs of thcfe remedies applied, 1 
would be, that the dependence of a great 
4clals of voters would fly off in one part 
of the kingdom j and the number of voters 
would not be diminiftied, but, on the con- 
trary, increafed in the other. 

People ignorant of the laws and fituation 
of things in Scotland, may be apt to ima- 
gine, that the pradice of feuing, by extend- 
ing vafTalage, would re-eftabli£h the old feu- 
dal dependence : but a vaflal holding feu or 
blench of a fubjed in Scotland, is, now that 
ward-holdings J^nd hereditary jurifdi<Sioris 
are abolifhed, as independent of that fubjedl 
in every refpedt, ^s a vaflal holding feu or 

blench 

^ If proprietors pf entailed lands, were allowed to feu, 
it would be neceflary fo far to alter or add to the claufe in 
the Statute of the 20th of G. II. cap. 50. as to declare, 
that notwithftanding the fale of the fuperiority to the feu- 
ar, the feu-duty or rent (houldllill remain with the original 
fu|»enor^ agd his heirs under the entaiL 




|>knch of the If^mg, is iijidotend^t of the 

Xing. The coaygrftpn of le^f^ intp feus, 
js the beft way in ScqtlancJ to diffufe civif 
Mettj, by loakipg tenants m4eBen^ent of 
th?ir Und-lords ; and it is alfo one of the 
Jbieft waiys to diffufe pQlitic^l Ulierty, by pfa- 
,ying the way to the extenfipn of the jium-- 
,ber of vptersin ele(3;ipas. 

V. Thpfe 'yjrho reafpn againft thi^ ^flfe<% 
pf the inequality of fortuae created by en- 
tails, draw arguments from authprity : they 
obje(3:, " That the equal diftribution of 

V land anjong the citizens, was Ijy gtU thq 
** politicians and philqfophers of antient: 

V Greece and Rome, confidered as thi? firft 
?* and moft falutary of all nolitiical laws.- 

I acknowledge that equality of fortune;, 
in the diftribution of land, was neceflary in 
an antient State ; but I fufpedt, that an A- 
grarian law, even in entails, and even thp* 
exceeding high in its rate, could not be' ii^ 
tjie leaft ufeful tQ a modern pne. 

There are three capital differences betwixt 

antient and modern circumftances. 

.'■'•« •'..'.■ ' 

The Ipwer, but the great claffes, in every 
jiation, are the hufbandmen and the arti- 
fans : Now, all the works of thefe two yaft 
i;laffes of mankind, were performed by flaves 

a- 
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jamong the ^ntiems. The sJnqioA: only eni« 
plo.yments of the freemeni were to attend tq 
the political interefts of the Stf te at home^ 
and to fight her hattles in war. When an 
ijadiyid.ual therefore increafed his land-pro* 
perty, he not only did no good to his felloyr 
icitizcijs, but he did them much hurt. — He 
did np good: he could give np new employ? 
ments to the free by his wealth, hecaufe the 
free worked none j he only increafed the num- 
ber of his Qaves who admiuiftred to all his 
,1 .* /• • ...-••- ,' ».i 

wants artificial and natural.* — He did much 
|mrt ; for in proportion as he increafed the 
number of his flaves, who were of no ufe 
to the State, whatever they might be to hinj. 
he diminifhed the number of the citizens : 
if one man bought the portions of land of {|. 
hundred citiz^ens, he perhaps added a thou* 
fand ilaves to his eftate, but he took a hun- 
jdred citizens and foldiers from the Republic* 
In naodern times, on the contrary, in moft 
partjs of Europe, ^U* the lower clafles of ja 
nation are freemen. From the great body 
of induftrious freemen, are taken the hui^ 
|>andmaQ, the ^rtifan, the failor of the merr 

chanty 

* Crafliis had io>ooo Saves^ all employed in gtatiiying tb9 
(leafiiresof Qne mail. 
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jrfiant, and the foldier of the State. A goi- 
vcrnment muft be as attentive tp the inte- 
reds of the lower clafles of a nation in mo» 
dern, a$ it was indijBTerent to them in anti- 
mt times ; becaufe, if thefe fail, individu^ 
als muft want bread, the fociety want arts, 
commerce want it$ chief engines, and the 
State want defence. Now, paen of fmall 
fortunes, maintain themfelves, and emploj^ 
very few others ; but men of Urge fortunes 
piaintain thoufands: the former live by fup- 
plying their natural wants, which are few ; 
jhe latter create artificial ones, which arc 
many. Small fortunes were of confequence 
to an antient State, bccaufe they increafbd 
the number of citizens, that is, of the idle; 
great fortunes are of confequence tp a mo- 
dern manufa(5luring State, becaufe they in- 
f:reafe the quantity *of employment, that is, 
the numbers of the bufy. But it is the 
wealth which gives the employment, not the 
numbers of hands which difpenfe it ; for 
the wealth of the rich wherever lodged, is 
conftantly falling in modern times into the 
pockets of the poor ; and it fignifies nothing 
to thefe, whether twenty thoufand pounds 
^-year fall amongft them from one or from 
Ijwenty hands. If indeed the man wortfh 

twenty 
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iWctitY thonfand pounds a-year is allowed^ 
by the laws, to diffipate betwixt £. 400,00a 
and 500,000 in two or three years, the poor 
rouft be hurt ; becaufe they cannot fupply 
his demands for their induftry the few years 
that he preffes for it, and they lofe his em- 
^oyment all the years after. But if this 
defultorinefs (if I may be allowed the ex" 
ffreffion) in demand y is guarded againft by 
proper laws and polities, inequality of for- 
tune can never be hurtful to the induflri- 
ous : Twenty plentiful foi'tunes will create 
inore idlenefs, and not only more wade in- 
horae-Confumption, but alfo more importa- - 
tion of foreign commodities, than one great 
fortune equal to the twenty in one hand* 
A man of £. ao,ooo a-year, will have per- 
haps fifty idle fervants about him ; but 
twenty men of £. 1000 a-year each, will 
have a hundred and fifty amongftthem;^ 
and if the former gets more expenfive ar- 
ticles of drefe fpom France,^ buys more fin© 
Italian pictures, and drinks more delicate- 
and high priced wines, than the latter ^ they,* 
on their part, will confume more of the 11* < 
Bens and cambricks of the Netherlands^ 
France and Germany, bring more middling? 
pictures from Holland^ and ddnk more o£; 

the 
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nit parts oif Pdrtiigal • in fHofrt, tBe demand 
for the works of ihduffry will be the £a.ixi6 
ia BistE, though the ot^eifts of that' dGoisin^ 
win be (fiflferent. Bolfh will hfurt: the iritc- 
tiift of the induftribusf, if the laws indiilgig 
iheni in a deftiltof y cx^ehce j rieither of 
&etn wiff hurt it, if tbcy are limited to sf 
fegiila* die. 

The fccdiid difference betwiit antient aii^ 

tti&deni times is, that itt antitiit tSriites; 

• • • 

lands alone' compdfcd the wealth of ptivzxcf 
perfdiis ; ^iid tticre was rid fucH thing* atis d 
thoneydd diftind fr^n!it af lainkled iritereft; 
H:ence, whoever had 4 great portiori of fahd- 
property, had a fupferjiority over thd rdl of 
his felloW citizeris wijihdut^ ariy thing to ba- 
lance it. But the eqi^al diftribution of laiid^ 
prdjieity in raddcrn yimes, and efpecidly irt 
Britain, Could riot i^fdrt equality among the* 
citizens ; biecaufe tliere is a great mdhdyc?d*^ 
intercft which rauft al way § create greaft iii-^ 
tt^uality of fortune* Thef land-f ent of Eng* 
landi is fuppbf^d to' be twenty millions. 
Join the' iritertifts paid- to the public credit 
forsj a(nd to private creditdrs whd hbve e?v 
tteci* in6rtr|^ges- lipori land, ot money Igftf 
Got upO!i?,,perfdiial Security, to the p^dfit* 

iitedc by the merchant uj^nimportSi upon,* 

ex* 
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eijiorts, dnd in the courfe of Interior coni- 
faierce, Cotiiputed at ten per cent, and it will 
be found, that the revenues of the moneyed 
kte greatci* than thofe b£ the landed- men iii 
BHtairi. Or, attend to the fituatti(ii> df in- 
idividuals ; you will find that the moneyed- 
inen are generally the moft opulent citizens ; 
knd that people with large reiit-rolls in their 
jpockets are ofteti in low circumftinees, and 
kt the nxtfcty of thofe who have not an acre. 
1 remember fdrne years ago to hive heardi 
that therb were thirty Commoners in Eng- 
land,, ^ho could afford to fpehd £ 7000 a- 
year, . dhd that df thbfe there were cighteeii 
Vlriio belonged tb the city* 

There is yet a third, and, in my opinlott, 
ian important diflFererice, iii the eflFecfls df e* 
quality of fortune bfctwixt aritient and mo* 
Hern tinies. In antient tirtes; the fine arts 
iiiight flourifii withodtt gtekt ineqilaliCy of 
fbrrdne ; betaiife i nlan might have his 
jpairiter^, fculptbrs, muficians, and tither ai*^ 
tift^ in his own family, that is, among his 
ot^n llaves, v«rithdtlt a rttiriou$ expence to 
mmfelf : But the expence of thefe artifts is 
fo high in modern times, that nothing biit 

great inequality of fortiinc in the citizens 

. * • 

can fuppdrt it. ViltCi thSr«i is a Fank of 

N men 
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men in a nation able- to encourage' the zvil^ 
without ruining themfelves, the afts wirf 
flourifh in no modern ftate. Look at the 
fetes that have attended them in modem' 
Europe, and the truth of this oblervatioijr 
will be feen: the f^lendor of priefts and prin- 
ces in Italy, the wealth of individuals in the' 
Netherlands, the generofity of Louis XIV. 
and his courtiers, and the magnificence o£ 
the EngUiK, have been the true caufes of the 
efforts towards a renewal of the fine arts inr 
different nations, and at different periods* 
But as thefe arts make a new creation upoa 
earthy as they give a pleafurc to human life 
that makes it anticipate the pleafures of a- 
higher ftate, and as they refledl fplendor on 
a nation, a nation can hardly pay toa deair 
for them. Pericles^ Auguftus, Leo X. and 
Louis XIV. not only gained tibe admiration' 
and refpedt of ftrangers te their countrymen^ 
but drew their pepfons to fpend their mo- 
ney among them : and the laft of thefe rulers 
of nations, by giving, the tone to the reft of 
Europe, commanded their fafhions ; and' 
thereby created a thoufand^ articles of ,ma- 
BufaiElur^ for his fubjeds. 

The quality and value of the fame law is 
different according to the difference of cic- 

CUXXi^' 
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,«imftances : an Agrarian law, which might 
have t)een ufcful in the times of the Grac- 
.chi at Roijie, would be not only ufelefs but 
liurtful in the eighteenth century in England. 

There are other objedlions made to en- 
^ils more cafily anfwered. 

VI^ It is faid, " Entails Jnjurc creditors/' 
But, for the fame reafon, dowers, coiirtefies^ 
jointures, truft-fettlements, annuities, and, 
in general, all eftates for life fliould be pro. 
hibited by law ; for, through all thefe, er?- 
dkors may be injured. 

Scarce any people have fo little reafon to 
complain qf their entails in this refpedl as 
the Scots, feeing there is a neceflity in Scot- 
land of recording them in a public record, 
which any one may have infpeaion of for 
a fhilling. 

The vulgar errors about entails are innu- 
merable : The fums loft to creditors iij Scot- 
land by entails, for a century paft, are quite 
trifling, in comparifon of the immenfe fums 
loft to them» by truft given to men whofe 
eftates have not been entailed. Ideas of ho^ 
iiour oblige moft heirs to entailed eftates to 
r V their predeceflbr's debts* Befides, peo- 
ple meafure the credit they give by the 
funds of their debtor j the credit given up-' 

oiv 
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on an eatailed eftate is limited, but vppp 9X\ 
cftatc that h not entailed, it is \ingu?rde4 
and unlimited. The long train of pojlpmied 
creditors (as they are in Scotland very em- 
phatically called) in evj?ry ranking before 

the Court of Seflion, affords a lamentable 

. ' ■' '• - • . • • 

proof, how much more, creditors fuffer from 
the uneiltailed, than from the entailed part of 
|he laotd-property of their countrymen. 

VII. It is faid, ** Ip-ntails breed difobedi- 

. "..■'■■'' • ■ ' 

f* en^ce in children to parents." Put, for the 
fame reafon, ^11 fettlements in marri;itge ar- 
ticles, whicji bind up the eftate to the ifiiiq 
of the marriage, fhould he probibflted by 
law ; and yet thefe are allowed by the laws pf' 
all cultivated nations in the univerfe. That 
people is paft redjemptiw in profligacy, wber^ 
the general manners are fuch, that the fenfe 
of duty is unavailing ^o fuppprt the pjoft; . 
pkaiing of all dependencies^ and where it 
can be held together nq other way than by 
intcreft and terror. It is in vain tx) attQippt. 
ifo reclaim a people by artificial d^p^ade©cifis, 
if it be true, which it feldom i«, that they 
arc in general accpftomed to break tbw>' tfefi 
Boore facred ties of natural ooea. 

VlH. Xt is faid^ " It i^ abfurd t;hat a m^Qr 
** ihould have a power tp eoicaU a very fmall 

"eftate" 
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f* cftate," If it is fo, the law might prohi^ 
bit cnuil? of fmall eftates, without hurtiag 
thofe of large cues: But indeed I fee nq 
harm to the St^te from fuch fmall entails. 
In the firft place, thpy will not be numerous* 

In the next place, if the proprietors conti- 

' '' ' " ' ■ . ' ' • 

i>ue upon the leftAte, they will foon foil into 

the condition of happy farppiers, inflead of 

pnhappy Gentlemen : And, in the laft place 

if they alienate or feu them off with refervcd! 

rents, thip care of the land will fall into 

hands more able to cultivate it ; and the o- 

ginal proprietor will find himfelf nothing 

the worfe for the referved rent, howevec 

fmall. It is aA idle poUtica) expedlation, 

^hat every individual fhall have his fortune 

paodelled juil according to his wifli. 

IX. It is fei4, " It i& very barbarous that 

" yi^un^jjr chiJidrciji of men of entailed e- 

V dates fliould be fet into the world with- 

. . • ■ ., . ". ' ^ 

?* out fortunes." pittf alft), it is very barba- 
rous, t^t the law pf pripaogeniture fhouWl 
be the law almoft all over Europe : the bed 
general law:s are att^ded with particular e- 
yite. If men of entailed eftates wcr£ allow- 
ed^ by law, to charge them with annuities 
^ life to their younger children, to a certain 
extent, a9 projpofed in the laft chapter of 

thcfc papprs, the; objedion would fly off. 

X. It 
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X. It is faid, " That entails are unjuft, 
in rcfpedl many of them exclude female in 
^ competition with the male fucceflion." The 
. laws of niany nations, however, exclude fcT 
male fucceffion altogether : But if the State 
has any intereft in this objedtipn, which I 
much doubt, it is eafy tp remove the grie- 
vance by law, without deftroying entails ia 
other refpefts. In this cafe, it would be ner 
xeflary to preferve the interefts of male-heir$ 
jlow cxifting. Mercy to one mufl not be 
^ewn at the expence of cruelty tp another* 

CHAP- VIII. 

ReflcSiio7i ivitp regard to Epgland. 

^* T]?N GLAND hag no entails for tnr 
^ JJj durance; yet her laws are wife^ 
and her ftate is great." 

To a man who has idea$ of decorum and 
of refpedl for the general cttftoms and way$ 
of thinking of great and wife nations, this 
topic is delicate : I feel it to be fnch. 

I have been told by feme Gentlemen of the 
other part of the kingdom, that the furcft way 
to get their countrymen to make havock of the 
laws of this part of it, on any branch of poli- 
ty, is, to prefum^ to fuggeft, that the laws of 



' 



Hit Southern contain not all thie advantages' 
6f the laws of the northern part of the i** 
fland oti that branch of polity. The ob* 
fervation does not, I fliould think, involve in? 
it all the decorum and refpe^ wMch is due 
to the wifeft and greateft of nations. I 
fhould rather be apt to fuppofe, that thofe 
tvho chiefly frame the laws of Britain, pro- 
teed on manfy and liberal, not on childijh^ 
and illiberal principlfes. — ^However, I amex'*- 
tremely fenfible, that nothing can be more 
improper, than for one to propofe innovati- 
ons upon the laws of another country, at the 
very time when he is doing all he can to pre- 
ferve from innovation the laws of his own^ 
Were it not for this, I would fay, that, if 

entails for endurance were, authorifed by 

« ■ • ... ■ . * 

law in England, inftead of the prefent Eng*- 
Ii{h entails which are attended with fome dif^ 
advantages, and of the prefent Englifli truft- 
fettlements which are attended with many 

* - » 

more, the following confequences would 
perhaps follow : the lawyers, from habit and 
profeflion, would complain ; fome theorifts 
and abftra£l men would join in the com*- 
j^laint; moft of the old nobility and gentry, 
and many of the new, would rejoice in the 
thought, that it was put in their power to 
make the durati<Mi of their families as liable, 

as 
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its that of a conftitutioii they fd pafHonately 
love: the people would (land neuter, becaufe 
the tneafure affcds not ttetn itfimediateiy ; 
and if prejudice endeavoured to ftir them up 
to oppofition, they would not underftand its 
language on matters of abftrafdfiori knd dt- 
ftant confequehce. — In time the price of lands 
Would rife, and thereby the landed-meri become 
richer.-^^Tbe intef eft of money would lirik ; 
knd thereby public credit beftrengthened, and 
private trading-credit made eaficr ; the lat- 
ter of which would enrich the merchant, and 
the former prevent the State from becoming 
|>o6rer. — dommerce, both inland and foreign; 
^ould extehid Whefi her own funds were noC 
withdrawn from her own hands to the pur- 
chafe of land,— Home-confumption would 

■ 

diminifli, importation decreafe, cxportatiodi 
Jncreafe, arid a: pf oVifion be made to fupply 
the iftofl: uribourided denlarids of our oWrf 
Colonies.— A wealthy vigorous Nobility^ ana 
Centry would arife, firm' in their cdndhion, 
the defence of the nation, the pillars of all 
the three part^ of the coriftitution : the 
gentlemariy ideas would fpread themfevcs 
from rank to rank through the kingdom, 
and Britain would feel herfelf not only the 
wcalthieft, but the moft reipe(^able of nations, 

Thefe 
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' Thcfe feparte confequerxccs arc conclufi- 
pns, from feparate* principles, endeavoured 
jCo be ef^abliflied in the courfe of the forego- 
ing papers. If the principles are found, chefe 
confequences mufl follow: if the principles are 
not ibuqd, I acknowledge thefe confequen- 
x:cs are but invaginations ; I mean with re- 
gard to England : for, with regard jo Scot- 
land, they do now, and for a long time pro- 
bably will bfl, very folid realities. 

There are two well marked differences 

betwixt the circumftances of England and 

Scotland, which make entails proper in the 

latter, even though it was doubtful if they 

ai4 proper ih the former of thefe countries. 

The firft is, that in Scotland there is more 

land to fell than there are purchafers to buy, 

which is not the cafe in England: The o- 

ther is, that there is a great deal Icfs trade 

in Scotland in proportion to England, and 

therefore, there is a lefs proportion of credit 

required to aflift trade than is required in 

England. Whfsn jhe circumftances of both 

countries fhall come to be the fame, refefon- 

ing from the ftate of the one to that, of the 

pther will be fair : but till then, it is not, 

Q CHAP- 






CHAP. IX, 

... * t ' '• 

Reliifcations of Scotch Entails. 

IN the beginning of the prefcnt cpofideratit 
onSy a dtftjiadlion was made betwixt en- 
tails, and the conditions concaiped in them: 
Thefe paper? (hall therefore conclude with i^ 
fuggeftion of fnch re(5lifica(ipn$ in the con- 
ditions of the prefent and future entaiU of 
Scotland, as legiflation may make, without 
injuring cither individuals or the public, and 
as it ought to make for the fake of both. 

1, A condition very common in Scotcl^ 
pitails is. That the tenant in tail ibaU not 
give a jointure to his wife upon the entaile^ 
fsftatc : the confequence Ojf which i^^ that nq 
woman cpmmonly provident will marry fuch 
tenant in tail: hqmuft therefore either marry 
fdifadvantageoufly, which counterad:s the vcr 
ry view of the maker of the entail 5 or he 
muftnot marry at all ; and then the State 
fu£&rs in the interefts of population* li^ 
the lame manner, heircflcs are, l^y many en- 
tails, debarred from giving liferents cp their 

huibands. 

Thefe conditions fhpuld be dieclared nuH 
})j law, and all people of entailed eftates 

Ihpuld 
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{hould be impowerdd to provide their fpou-i 
ifes in liferent^ to fuch proportions of their 
eilates as legiflactcMi ihall think proper, and 
likcwife td make provifioris for the wives of 
the apparent heirs of edtail; 

2. The tenant in tail is geiierally prdhi-* 
bitcd to let ^ leafe for a longer term than a 
fe# years, in fbme cafes not more than three 5 
the coniequence i3, no farmer will make im- 
provements upon foch leafe ; becaufe he can- 
iaot fail td fee, that another will^ in a. few 

years, reap the benefit of theni ; herice the 

J* 

State fuffers in the intetefts of agritulture* 
It is cdarfely but juftly ifaid by the country- 
people, That i cdnditiori of this fort in acl 

ft 

ishtail is a padlock upon the plbiigh; 

Thefe conditions fhould be afcolifhed arid 
prbhibitedi arid every tenant in tail (hduld 
be authorifcd to grant leafes for fiich terni 
bf endurance, or of lives, as the legiflatute 
fhall think expedient. Iii this cafe leafes^ 
for great length of time, ought to be fiib-^ 
JeA to the neceflity of recording. 

But then tdnants in tail ought io be dif- 
abled to let, for a longer time than the life 
of the tenant in tail, the principal manfiori- 
houies, ind grounds round them which 
have ccOTunsrinly beea kept in the poflefSon 
• of the family. 

3. The 
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3. The tenant iii tail is difabled to txi^kd 
pravifions for his younger children, not o^ 
therwife provided for. Hence thefe younger 
children are thrown a burden upon fociety.' 

If the legiflatufc was to allow men of en- 
tailed eftates, to charge them with fortunes 
to younger children ; thefe fortJunes would 
in time, eat out entails: and therefore, the' 
proper regulation. would' be, to ehabld fuch' 
men' to- appoint certain portions of therentsy 
for life-annuities to their younger children ; 
and rhefe annuities might be made convert- 
ible, at ten years purchafe, into capitals, ' at 
thedefife, either of the heir, or of the young- 
ger children; if at the defire of the heir, it • 
behoved him to pay down the money in-? 
ftantly ; if at the defire of the' younger 
child', it Would be neceffary that he ftiould 
be enabled to obtain^ a feqjieftration of ar 
part of the rents of the cftate in order to 
recover his capital; 

It would likewife be proper, • thar the te-' 
nant in tail, fliould have a power to make 
fimilar provifions for the younger children* 
of the apparent heir of entail. 

But one limitation is required : relief is 
only to be given where relief is needed. Irl 
cafes where tlxe tenant in tail leaves at his 

death 
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ddatK a feparate eftate, fufBcient to make Ik 
provifion for each younger child, to the ex*- 
tent of a year's rent of the entailed eftate ; oi* 
where, during his life; he has provided the 
younger child in a fortune e^ual to' a year's? 
rent of the entailed eftate ; it Would be pro- 
per to debar him from laying any r.ddirion- 
al burden upon the heir of entail, on ac^ 
count of younger children. 

4, The tenant in tail is prohibited* to ex- 
change grounds' for grounds, of equal or 
fuperior value,. Hence, the moft advanta- 
geous fituations for villages^ for water-ma* 
chines, for harbours, for plantations, and 
various feats of trade and manufaAure, may 
be loft to Scotland J' nay, fome entailed lands 
run up to the very gates of our great towns; 

It would be proper that tenants in taiV 
lliould be enabled to exchange grounds for 
grounds, of equal or fuperior value: atid,^ 
to prevent frauds, this ought to be done vm* 
der the diredlion of the Court of Seflion. 

5, The tenant in tail is prohibited to fell 
land, for the payment of that very debt 
which the maker of the entail has left upofli 
him. Hence, he may be diftrefled for a 
debt, not contracSled by himfelf ; nor has 

Ihe creditor stny immediate way of making J 

tho 
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the debt effedual, but by Seizing his yearly 
funds, frotQi a fpeciality iri the law of &ot- 
lanidi that the creditor cannot fcrrce a falei 
df his debitor's land-eftate^ tinleis he pjrorei 
the whole edate to be bankrupt. 

In this caDie, the creditor ought to have 
the benefit o( an ^^iori before the coiirt otf 
Seffion, to fo^ce a fale of fitch a part of the 
totalled eflate as h equivalent td his ddbt. 

6. The tenant in uil; in moft entails^ is 
|)rohibit€d to feu, tho* for the cboft benefit 
c4al feu-duty t or to alienate, tho with thct 
fe Arvation of the xxnoft beneficial rent-charge^ 
Both prohibitions coiinteraifl the driginal in^' 
iention 6f the entail, which water the feca* 
ring an adequate reiit far the fiipport of ai 
family } and which rent wilt be nmch bct-~ 
ter feciired by a prudent frp-duty, or refer- 
t^ed rdrit-charge, thaii in any other way. 

This is the moft important artScle of any: 
they are bad friends to their country, whrf 
hcfitate aifiioment in aiking from Parlia- 
inent, a liberty for men of entailed eftatesv 
to graht feus at the then rent, at the time 
of the feu j and to alienate, with the referva*^ 
tion of a rent-charge equal to the then fent^- 
at the time of the alienation* The inter efts of 
the prcfcnt proprietors of entailed eftates, of 

^gri* 
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agriculture, and of both civil and political 
liberty, call equally for tlus relazatioa in the 
conditions of entails. 

If the power of feuing and alienating, 
with the refepyation of rent, was granted^ 
the two limitations n>entioned in page 75^ 
and, for the reasons there given, would be 
neceOfary to be added : to wit, fir ft, That 
each fuccefTor ihould be enabled tp feu or 
alienate only a certain proportion^ a$ a thirdu 
fourth or fifth of the eftate in hi; turn: and 
adly, That the principal tnanfion-houi^, 
with a certain portion of the entailed eftates 
round them, fttch as a third or a fourth* . 
Ihould never be fiibjei^ to be feued or ali^ 
pated. 

Further, the claufe in* the Statute 20. 
Oeorge II. chap. 50. whereby the fubjecSr 
fupcrior, where the fuperiority is entailed, 
is impowered to fell the foperiority to the 
vaflal under it, would requirq to be io far 
altered, that, in cafe of the alienation of the 
fuperiority to the vaflal, the rent or feu-duty, 
fhould be declared to be ftill referved to the 
original fupcrior, as mentioned in page 91 *; 



♦ There are precedents, for fimilar arrangements in th« 
?tatute-boo,k of Scotland : by the aft 14. Charles I. parlia- 
ment I. th^ fuperiorities of Kirk-lands erefted, were taken 
from the titulars, and veiled in the King } but the ieu-du* 
ties were referved to the titulars. 
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I have heard it objedled, that a$ the pFK^ 
Tprietors of the eoiailed eftatcs would gef 
large fums, for converting their [leafes intp 
feus, fuch converfions would be defeats, tq 
a certain extent, of the entail j and that th^ 
money obtained for the feu would oftener 
be thrown ^way in prodigality than laid ouf 
upon improvements. If this i^ fo much tq 
be dreaded, the provifions in the ^ ward- 
holding, and the f j urifcJiiSlion'-adls, naigh}: 
be repeated. By thefe Statutes, the money 
got for entailed fuperiorities, and enpailed 
jurifdicSlions, was directed to be laid put in 
purchafes, in terms of the entail, or in cleair^ 
ing debts which afFeded the entailed eftate. 
And, in order to expifcate and afcertain thp 
fum paid foe the feu, it might \>e enadled^ 
that the feu- contract, ihould bijar the true 
fum paid for the feu, and that any conceal- 
ment fhould create a forfeiture of the fevi 
and money to the feuar, 

y. Tenants in tail, are not allowed tp 
pharge their eftates, ^ith debts equivalent 
to the improvements tl^ey have made upo^ 
them. This is a great check upon the ente?- 
prize and induftry of men of entailed eftates. 

But, 

• Statute 20. George II. chap. 50. 
^ Statute 20. George II, chap. 43* 
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Buti was this indulgence granted, the com- 
mon pbjeciion to entails, that they ftop the 
Cultivation of the land by the landlord^i 
lYOuld be removed. 

The danger of this indulgence would be, 

that it n^ight give room for frauds in afcer- 

, • ' ' • . ■ • . '■ ' ■ • 

taining the value of the old rent and of tho 
new improvements. But this is not with- 
but remedy : a man intending to make im- 
jprovements might be impowered to bring a 

• . • . - ' ■ ■ » * 

Jjroof of his rent before the Court of Seffi- 
bn, as he is allowed to do in valuing his 
tythcs i and when he had made his improve^ 
mentS} he might be empowered to bring a 
fecond proof of the additional rent before 
the fame court, which might thereupon in- ' 
title hitfa to charge the eftate, to the value 
of that improved rent. In both cafes, it 
would be propef, thit the heirs of entail 
fliouid bfe called in the action. 

It is thought iDy fome, that the benefit of 
charging with debt, in proportion to the 
improvement of the rental by tiioney laid 
but, fhould be extended to tenants in tail now 
living, and who themfttves have made im- 
pr'ovements. The public has no intereft on 
cither fide of this arrangement : the tenant 
in tail has an intereft for it j the heirs of en- 

P tail 
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tail have an intereft againft it; and yet, t 
am confidtnt, there are very few of thcfc 
laft, who would repine at fb equitable and 
good natufed a favour, fhcwn by the pub- 
lic, to naany of the prefent tenants in tail, ia 
return for a fpirit of enterprize, in which 
the public is always a gainer *. 

8. The laft corredlion which is loudly cal- 
led for in the law of entails, is with regard 
to the effec5l given to the irritant and refo- 
lutive claufes. By the(e claufes; which en- 
able the next heir to take the eftate from the 
proprietor, upon his running in- debt ancF 
the attachment of the creditor, a father and' 
a fon conniving together, may cheat the cre- 
ditors; or, what is worfe, the fbn may cheat^ 
both them and his father. 

This, as an outrage equally upon the 
laws of nature, and ef juftiee, ftiould be 
wiped from the law-books of a country. 

If thefe corredlions were made upon the' 
conditions of entails^ they miglit perhaps 

fuper- 

* I Iiave beard it propofed, ttiat the pro{>rietor of an en-' 

tailed eftate (hould be intitled, under authority of the Court 
of Sellion, to charge it with the expenses of law-fuits lai<f 
out in defending it^ on this principle, that, if t^e perfoa 
IS in titled to charge the eftace who im proves it^ mueh m^re' 
i^ he intitled to do ib who preferve^ it. 
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fupcrfede the imaginary ncceffity of letting 
them die out. 

The fuggeftion of letting the entaik of 
Scotland die out, is faid, whether truly or 
hot I know not, to have proceeded froni 
one, who; fitting high in the law of the 
fouthem part of the kingdom, is equally* 
inafter of, the laws of the other part* of it, 
which gave birth to himfelf, and who joins 
all the powers of imagination and of elo- 
quence to quick acute penetration, and to 
folid judgment. Coufd any human autho- 
rity have made me give up' my own reafon, 
it would have been his : but this is a com- 
pliment which he would neither have aiked/ 
iior could I have granted*. — Could the ar- 
guments which, have convinced toe, con- 
vince him, that the fcneme of letting the 
Scotch entails die out, is improper, I fhouldr 
be vain indeed I 

, _ i" 

* Smce printing the fiffi: ecjitiony the author finds it was 
an error in any one, to impute the above icheme to dir 
liobie perfon here alluded to.' 
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